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THE STORY OF OUR MISSIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DARKNESS BEFORE DAWN. 

“T wish I was in China !” 

“So do I wish you were.” 

The door closed with a slam after the last 
speaker, a boy of fourteen, and then opened 
again of its own accord, as kitchen doors are 
wont to do when schoolboys close them. 

‘Then you'd be a mithanary, Katie,” lisped 
a little four year old, who sat on the floor 
drawing all sorts of wungeometrical figures 
with a bit of charcoal carelessly dropped 
there. 

“I should be gladder than ever that I’m not 
one of the poor heathen, in that case,” re- 
sponded Walter Bancroft, closing the retreat- 
ing door quickly, and this time firmly. 

Katie’s cheeks were deeply flushed. She 
wiped the last plate vigorously and put it, 
with a pile of its fellows, on the table. Then 
she let the wiping cloth hang loosely on her 
arm and turned toward the window. Those 
were not pleasant thoughts that crossed her 
mind, and mirrored themselves in her eye, 
just then. She was looking, not out of the 


window but into the future, and there she 
saw only a long vista of unwashed plates, 
pots and kettles, unswept floors, and ragged 
garments, all looking to her to be put in or- 
der. Life looked very long to Katie now, for 
she was only fifteen, and she had taken this 
same view of it often before, but that did not 
make it any more, pleasant. 

“This is too bad, Katie; standing by the 
window with your dishpan not washed, your 
dishes not set away, and little Minnie cover- 
ing herself with charcoal.” ‘The words were 
spoken in a low, gentle voice by a very sweet- 
looking young lady; but they brought to 
Katie Marshfield’s cheeks the same hot flush 
that had died away with Walter's last retreat- 
ing footstep. 

Katie bit her lips, washed the pan, set away 
the dishes rapidly, then leaned her head upon 
the table and burst into tears. 

Katie Marshfield was a minister's daughter. 
She understood a little music, a little draw- 
ing, a little mathematics, a good deal of em- 
broidery and crochet work, of all of which 
she was fond, and a little housework, of 
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which she was decidedly not fond. Shall we 
say too that she understood a little of religion, 
or rather that with a heart warm with love for 
Christ, she failed to see that this, as well as 
all our other mind and soul treasures, was 
designed not merely for enjoyment but for 
use? She had many dreams of doing and 
suffering great things for Christ, but it had 
never come into her mind to do and suffer 
little things for His sake. And so while her 
religion sustained her most beautifully in the 
dark hour of her father’s death, so that all 
noticed her sweet Christian resignation, it 
seemed not to help her greatly in washing 
dishes and sweeping floors, and taking care of 
little Minnie, which was her main work in 
the family where for the three weeks since 
the funeral her lot had been cast. 

Ida Southworth, Mrs. Bancroft’s sister was 
so very quiet, so very practical, so abundant in 
every virtue that Katie lacked, that she liked 
her even less than she didthe impulsive W alter, 
who was very much what Katie herself would 
have been if she had been a boy and had not 


been a Christian, and who for three weeks | 


had been the chief torment of her life. Mrs. 
Bancroit everybody loved. Walter’s cousin 
Charles, who professed to live in the next 
house, but really todk his meals there and 
lived wherever Walter was, was one of the 
boys whom nobody ever finds fault with. Lit- 
tle Minnie, and Edith, three years older, were 
Katie’s idols, and these few people were all 
of the great world with which she had much 
to do, except in day dreams. 

*“O, I wish I was a missionary,” she ex- 
claimed, her thoughts directed by little Min- 
nie’s words, and her tears flowed afresh. It 
was not the first time she had thought of it. 
The longing came to her often, and always 
made her discontented with the seemingly 
petty and insignificant duties that lay before 
her; for she had no idea that much of the 
missionary’s work lay also in little things. 
To her imagination it seemed something 
wholly great and glorious. Her mind rested 
upon it, her tears dried away, so that when 
Mrs. Bancroft entered the room she was only 
thinking. 

‘‘What are you thinking of, Katie?” The 
words were in a tone of inquiry, not of reproof, 
though Minnie was still on the floor, uncon- 


sciously transferring to her dress the charcoal 
diagrams she had been drawing. 

“Of being a missionary some time,” Katie 
answered truthfully. 

“If you would like to fit yourself for that 
work, I will give you all the help I can, but 
take care of Minnie now.” 

Katie took off the soiled garments, washed 
the little black hands, thinking meanwhile of 
other hands, many miles away, from which 
the black could never wash off, and of souls 
darker than the bodies that cover them, that 
might be cleansed by the blood of Christ. 
‘That would be veal work, something worth 
living for,” she thought, as she led the now 
presentable little Minnie into the sitting room. 

*‘How would you like to take the mission- 
aries as the subject of our evening talks this 
winter, Katie 2” asked Mrs. Bancroft. 

“T should like it above all things,” Katie 
exclaimed enthusiastically. 

“It seems to me that something a little 
more practical would be better just now,” 
said Jaa, as Katie left the room. ‘*That child 
has no idea of the duties of her present situa- 
tion, and I think there is real danger in talk- 
ing with her about these things that will only 
encourage her dreamy, unsettled disposition, 
and unfit her for any real work in life.” 

**Perhaps so,” answered Mrs. Bancroft, two 
words which are usually effective in shutting 
off further discussion ; and so the subject was 
dropped, till all were gathered around the 
evening lamp. 

‘“‘Well, mother, what next? We’ve done 
up the Romans and the Reformation,” said 
Walter, alluding to previous evening talks. 

“We are going to talk about the heathen 
and the missionaries,” said Katie, a little tri- 
umphantly. 

“The heathen are well enough, but I detest 
the missionaries,” answered Walter, as usual 
saying something a good deal worse than he 
meant, 

don’t.” 


Kate would probably have an- 
swered any other remark of Walter’s with “I 
dont,” she was so much in the habit of it; but 
she was in earnest this time. 

‘You would n’t say that, if you knew, Wal- 


ter,” interposed Charlie. 
a fairy tale, some of it.” 
‘‘Well, I hate fairy tales.” 


“Why, it’s just like 
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A TIGER HUNT IN INDIA, 


“But how they get into tigers’ dens, you 
know, and how the alligators catch them,—I 
say it’s interesting.” 

“But the alligators don’t catch most of 
that are left 


them, unfortunately, and those 
are real stupid.” 

“Tow much do you know about them ?” 
asked Mrs. Bancroft, quietly. 

“Nothing, except that they have dark com- 
plexions and wear spectacles. I saw one of 
them on a platform once, but did not stay to 
hear him speak.” 

Walter joined in the laugh that followed 
this frank confession, and Mrs. Bancroft 
began her story, promising, however, that 
she would only tell about the heathen this 
time, and the missionaries sould wait till 
they were called for. 

‘More than three thousand years ago, 
while Samson was catching foxes and telling 
riddles in Palestine, or perhaps still farther 
back, while Moses was writing his wonderful 
songs and telling the story of the world’s cre- 
ation, there were hymn-writers in India. 
Nothing is left of them now but their names, 
their language, and their hymns; but from 
these we can learn a great deal about the 
people themselves, and something about their 
ancestors and ours a great deal farther back.” 

**And ours, mother ?” exclaimed Walter. 

“Yes, for their ancestors were ours too, 
and these people whose story you shall hear 
are our distant cousins, 

‘‘In that very early time, when bears, and 
deer, and squirrels ran at large in the forests 
that grew where London and New York are 


now, our eastern cousins had ploughs and 
carts, and oxen to draw them, and roads and 
inns for travellers. They used gold money, 
and gambled for it, and spent it in getting 
drunk, very much like some of their distant 
relatives in the nineteenth century. They had 
temperance writers too, and men who ab- 
horred gambling. Trade, dress, jewels and 
fast horses had each their devotees among 
these far away cousins, as among us!* They 
had figures too, and no doubt their merchants 
kept accounts.” 

‘Did they have slates and slate-pencils, and 
go to school?” asked Edith. 

‘*That is more than I can tell you. 
likely they ciphered on palm leaves.” 

‘But how do you know what you have 
told? Ishould n't think their hymns would 
be about such things,” asked the incredulous 
Walter. 

‘Suppose three thousand years from now 
every hook in our language were blotted out 
except our hymn books. Suppose that then 
some refined and educated Fijian or Esqui- 
maux should read such hymns as this: 


More 


‘Had I the tongues of Greeks and Jews 
And nobler speech than angels use, 

If love be wanting IT am found, 

Like tinkling brass, an empty sound.” 


or this, 


‘The children are gathering from near and from far, 
The trumpet is sounding the call to the war.” 


From these two stanzas of two hymns, our 
Esquimaux investigator could learn, that the 
Americans of the nineteenth century studied 
foreign languages, knew something of an- 
cient history, of the use of metals, of war and 

*Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and Medieval India, pp. 56-64. 
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of musical instruments. Even the ‘Golden 
hereafter,’ might be good for something then, 
in showing him that we lived in frame houses, 
built with ‘rafters.’ Now if these few lines 
could tell him so much, you will easily see 
that with the whole hymn book he could learn 
how we live, what we are and what we do, 
pretty thoroughly. In the same way we 
learn what the East Indians of Samson’s time 
did, and thought, and were.” 

‘‘But where were we then—the English, I 
mean ?” asked Charlie. 

‘I cannot tell; living in caves and roasting 
each other for dinner in earth furnaces, per- 
haps, if some of the stories our modern geolo- 
gists tell us are true.” 

“‘But what has made the difference ?” asked 
Walter. 

“T cannot answer that question without 
telling you something about the missionaries, 
and I promised not to do that to-night. I 
certainly cannot say that if Christ had not 
sent out twelve missionaries with the com- 
mand ‘Teach all nations,’ [ should to-night 
have been eating you instead of talking to 
you. I do not at all think it, for geologists are 
not infallible. There was no English history 
in those times, and a thousand years or more 
after, when Ceesar invaded England, they re- 
served all that kind of diet for their daintier 
gods, and even they were treated to a delicate 
young man or woman only on special occa- 
sions and were expected to give full harvests, 
rain or great victories in return.* Except on 
the coast the people wore little clotiing, and 
threw off that little when they went to battle, 
showing to their Roman invaders their naked 
bodies, tattooed and painted in what was the 
very height of London fashion two thousand 
years ago. The citizens of the country that 
now rules the wave, paddled about in birch 
canoes; and when our eastern cousins had 
finished the hymns of the Vedas, the ancestors 
of Shakespeare and Milton had not even a 
written language.¢ But that is past now.” 

*‘All but the painting,” interposed Walter, 
saucily. Ida had once, on a great emergency, 
consulted the rouge pot, and Walter could 
never get over teazing her about it. 


*Lingard’s History of England. Vol. I. p. 10. 

tMerrivale’s Roman Empire. Vol. 1, Chap. 10. See 
also oe Revolutions in English History. Vol. I, 
Chap. I. 


‘But it was not of English heathen that I 
meant to tell you,” Mrs. Bancroft continued. 
‘*Most of the hymns of these early Hindus, 
like most of ours, were prayers; and here I 
think is what is best of all, that in reading 
them we cannot help feeling that some of 
their authors worshipped the same God that 
we do, though calling Him, as we do, by va- 
rious names. Let me give you a specimen of 
some of these best hymns. 


1. Let me not yet, O Varuna,* enter into the house of 
clay; have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 

2. If I go along trembling. like a cloud driven by the 
wind; have mercy, almighty, have mercy. 


3. Through want of strength, thou strong and bright 
god, have I gone wrong; have mercy, almighty, have 
mercy. 

5. Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offense 
before the heavenly host, whenever we break the law 
through thoughtlessness; punish us not, O god, fur that 
offense. 


Another begins, 


1. Wise and mighty are the works of Him who stemmed 
asunder the wide firmaments. He lighted on high the 
bright and glorious heaven; He stretched out apari the 
starry sky and the earth. 

2. Do I say this to my own self? How can 1 get unto 
Varuna? Will He accept my offering without displeas- 
ure? When shall I, with a quiet mind, see Him pro- 
pitiated ? 

And again Varuna is described as 


‘He who knows the place of the birds that fly through 
the sky, who on the waters knows the ships; 4 

He who knows the track of the wind, of the wide, the 
bright, the mighty; and knows those who reside on high. 

The god whom the scotfers do not nee TD nor the 
tormentors of men nor the plotters of mischief.’f 


Again they say that he ‘‘perceives all won- 
drous things, and sees what has been and what. 
will be done,” and one of these poets speaks 
distinctly of the oneness of God. ‘They 
call Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni; that 
which is One, the wise call him in divers man- 
ners.’ 

‘But I thought people were all heathen, ex- 
cept the Jews, in those times,” said Walter. 

“So did I. Why, Abraham’s own father 
was a heathen, was n’t he ?” added Charles. 

‘But in Abraham’s time there was a Mel- 
chisedek, who was no heathen,” Mrs. Bancroft 
answered, ‘‘and when Moses reached the bor- 
ders of Canaan, he found there Balaam, who 
certainly knew about the true God, though he 
did not love Him.” 

‘But what made their children forget God ?” 
asked Kate. 

“I know no reason except that given by 
Paul, ‘because they did not like to retain God 

*Varuna—Gr. Ouranos, Heaven. 

+Max Miiller, Chips from a German Workshop. Yol. 


BP. 39, 43. 
. t _ Miiller, Chips from a German Workshop. Vol. 
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in their knowledge.’ You must not think 


that most, even of the Rishis, these poets of 


whom I have been telling you, were worship- 
pers of the true God. Among their hymns 
there are prayers to the sun, the dawn, the 
sky, the fire, and many others of the things 
that lead our thoughts away beyond them- 
selves, to God. How many of them stopped 
with the outward objects, how many looked 
through them to Him who made them, no one 
ean tell. As I said, I have given you some of 
the best. Many of the hymns of the Vedas 
are weak and childish. A few centuries 
passed by. The old form of Sanserit, in 
which the Vedas were: written, had become 
as puzzling to the people of India as the old 
English I showed you last week was to you. 
Few could read and fewer understand the 
writings of the Rishis. Then those who un- 


derstood them, or wrote 


thoueht they 


commentaries upon them; these are the 
Brahmanas. In a few centuries more the 
Brahmanas had shared the fate of the poems, 
and other commentaries were written upon 
them ; these are the Sutras. These old hymns, 
with the commentaries upon them and the com- 
mentaries upon those commentaries, make up 
the Rig Veda, the oldest of the sacred books of 
the Hindus. Besides these, and in part made 
from them, there are the Yagur Veda, the 
Atharva Veda and the Sama Veda, made up 
for the most part of hymns to be recited at cer- 
tain sacrifices, and of directions for these sac- 
rifices.* 

‘**And are these what they call the Shasters,” 
asked Walter. 

‘In part; but besides them there are the 
Mahabarata, the Rama yana (epic poems), the 
Upanishads, the laws of Menu, the Puranas—” 


A BRAHMIN READING THE SHASTERS. 


‘*But before nearly all these had been writ- 
teu, there had been a great change among the 
countrymen of the Rishis. I suppose, like 
most great changes, it came so slowly that no- 
body knew anything was happening until the 
work was done. That change was the intro- 
duction of Caste. 

If you were to go to India to-day, you would 
tind soldiers who would throw away their din- 
ner, if but the shadow of one of their highest 
English officers fell upon it, because they, the 


soldiers, are of high caste, while the English- 
men are of no caste at all. You would find 
mothers, who have no quarrel with any of 
their neighbors, and yet if a daughter should 
marry one of them, they would drive her 
out of the house forever; because she had bro- 
ken caste. You would find men who would 
rather starve than eat with President Grant or 
Queen Victoria; and all for caste.” 

~ *For the facts here stated and proof of the antiquity of 


see Max Miiller’s “Chips,” Vol. 1. Chaps. 
9 Se 
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“But how did this come about, mother ?” 

‘ “As it may yet come about in America. 
Our eastern cousins did not always live in In- 
dia, but moved down there probably from the 
Northwest. I cannot tell when they came, 
but before that, the land was filled with a race 
called the Dasyus, dark skinned and not at all 
equal to our cousins, the Aryans, who con- 
quered them, killed many of them, and de- 
spised and hated those’ they let live. Often 
when T see an American boy pulling a young 
Chinaman’s cue, or hallooing ‘paddy,’ or pelt- 
irg a little negro, I think, ‘‘Just so, no doubt, 
the little Aryans teazed the young Dasyus 
more than three thousand years ago, and ney- 
er dreamed they were twining a rope around 
their country’s neck that should lay it helpless 
for centuries.” 

“But, sister, you don’t really think we are 
in danger of becoming Hindus here in Amer- 
ica?” asked Ida. 

‘Nothing can help it so far as caste is con- 
cerned but the missionary spirit of Christian- 
ity, teaching us to think souls as valuable in 


Chine, or Africa, or Ireland as in America, 


now that our country is filling up with foreign- 
ers, many of them so unlike ourselves.” 
Walter gave alow, incredulous whistle, and 
Mrs. Bancroft continued, ‘There was another 
source of caste. There were priests, farmers 
and soldiers among the people. The priests 
claimed the highest place, and took it. The 
soldiers came next; then the farmers. These 
formed three separate castes ; but all joined in 
despising the poor Dasyus, now called Sudras. 
‘Do not speak to a Sudra,’ says one of their 
authors ;* the gods do not; or, if you have 
something to say to him, speak to some other 
person standing by and say, ‘Tell this Sudra 
so.’ So you see by this time the people had 
gods very unlike Him who ‘dwelleth with him 
that is of a humble and contrite heart,’ and 
who speaks in every human soul. Nobody 
but the Brahmins read the Vedas now, and they 
pretended that the Vedas too taught caste.t 
Gods grew plenty, and silly stories were told 
aboutthem. Hideousidols were made. Wid- 
ows were forbidden to marry, and were taught 
to burn themselves with the dead bodies of 
their husbands. Above all, the people were 


A QUEEN PREPARING TO BE BURNED WITH HER DEAD HUSBAND. 


tanght to worship the Brahmins, as a part of | Sakyamuni; but for his wisdom he was called 


(sod Uimself, 
they thought, that common people needed to 
}now, and that was to obey the Brahmins. 
Then came; 
BUDDITA. 
Us real name was S$'ddhartha or perhaps 


There was but one thing, so | 


“The Buddha,” which means ‘the enligh- 
tened.” He was the son of a king, but left 
his native country, and his kingdom, that he 

*For origin of Caste, see Max Miiller, Chips, Vol. II., 


Chap. 27. 
tAncient and Medixval India, Mrs. Manning. 
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might seek for truth, or happiness, or some- 
thing, for I doubt whether even he knew what 
he wanted. Ilis soul was hungry, no doubt, 
as all souls are sometimes. He saw sickness. 
old age, and death around him, and his ques- 
tion was, ‘‘How, since evil is everywhere, can 
we escape from evil?” The rabble of Brah- 
man gods he despised and neglected ; so some 
called him an atheist. He fasted, slepton rough 
beds, treated himself more severely than any 
Brahman; so his disciples called him a saint, 
but he himself claimed to be neither, for some 
time. If only then he had raised his soul to 
God, I doubt not that He who, perhaps at that 
very hour, was speaking to Ezekiel or Daniel, 
would in some way have spoken to him; but 


he seems to have neither believed in God nor 
disbelieved in Him. Instead of looking to Him 
for light, he looked to himself, and there he 
thought he found an answer to his question. It 
was this—All existence is evil, because change- 
able. If we believe rightly and do rightly, 
we shall at last enter Nirvana, and change no 
more. In his five commandments, he forbade 
lying, stealing, murder, drunkenness and 
adultery. He rejected the Vedas and idol wor- 
ship, and paid no attention to caste.* What 
would he have said if he could have seen the 
time when three hundred and sixty-five mill- 
ions of his followers should be bowing down 
to a hideous, long-eared, half-dressed image, 
and calling it Buddha, after himself, and when 


BUDDHA. 


his own short creed and simple history should 

be stretched through more pages than are 

found in the Vedas and Puranas together ? 
With his short creed he set out to convert 


India. 
them to be kind to all human things, and he 


Disciples flocked to him. He taught 


*Max Miiller, Chips, Vol. I., Chap.9. Max Miiller, 


Lectures on the Science of Religion, Lect. II. 
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looked upon spiders and mosquitos and all 
living creatures as human ; for, like the Brah- 
mans, he held that souls at death pass into 
other bodies, that the puppy of to-day may 
have been a gentleman yesterday, and may be 
a babe in our arms tomorrow. He taught 
them his five commandments, taught them to 
reverence himself, and like him to seek Nirva- 
na. He grew old and died. His disciples 
burned his body, fought for his bones, built 
eight temples to hold them, and called him 
god. If Buddha told the truth, he had entered 
Nirvana, and no longer knew or felt or cared 
for anything below. He did not wish praise 
or gifts, nor could he help his friends ; but his 
disciples worshipped him and made _ costly of- 
ferings to him, very much as if they did not 
believe a word he had said. 

“But what is Nirvana?” asked Kate. 

“Anything you please, almost. To Buddha 
himself it meant perhaps not quite annihila- 
tion, but something so much like it that our 
best scholars are puzzled to define the differ- 
ence. In Buddha’s own words, ‘‘It is neither 
being, nor nothing.” It has the same mean- 
ing to many of the most intelligent Buddhists 
of to-day. Others speak of it as the incom- 
prehensible, the thing which is, but is not any- 
where, which no one can understand. To 
others it means rest, freedom from thought, 
care, pain, andtrouble. Meanwhile, many of 
the lower classes looking through Nirvana’s 
gates ajar, see there everything they want to 
eat and drink, and to make them, in a coarse, 
gross way, happy.* 

“And did Buddhism grow after, Buddha 
died ?” 

“Yes, very rapidly, and in afew centuries 
caste was little thought of. Brahminism was 
scarcely visible, and all over India arose splen- 
did temples to Buddha, the ruins of which still 
remain. There are curious carved images in 
them and mounds of solid masonry, in one 
case, one hundred and six feet in diameter and 
forty-two in height. In most of them are 
boxes of treasures and relics.” Mr. Cunning- 
ham explored these topes some years ago, and 
opened the boxes.¢ In many of themhe found 


*Alger Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life. Part IL., Chap. 6. Max Miiller, Chips, Vol. I., 
Chaps. 9, 10. Bunsen’s God in History, Vol. I., Book 
II1., Chaps. 7, 8. 


tBhilsa Topes. A Cunningham, p. 183, et see. 


pearls, beads, wheat, barley, rice, and in one 
of them a live spider, probably a squatter on 
his own hook, though if Buddha’s doctrine be 
true, he was certainly the most valuable trea- 
sure in the box, since he alone contained a hu- 
man soul. 

‘For nearly a thousand years Buddha ruled 


India. Then the Brahmins again gained 
power. Low they first gained it, history does 


not tell us; but when once it was theirs, they 
used it in driving the Buddhists into Ceylon, 


A BUDDHIST. 


Nepal, Thibet, and China, and now in all Ilin- 
dustan there are no Buddhists, and the ruins of 
these temples are the only witness left of one 
of the grandest failures of history. 

‘<In the downfall of Buddhism India learned, 
what our own country may yet have to be 
taught, that the soul can never find rest ina 
god who neither knows nor feels nor cares 
for us; that no talk about the ‘divine possi- 
bilities of humanity,’ even though coupled 
with a promise that every faithful soul shall 
at last become ‘Buddha,’ God, can atone for 
the loss of the right to say, ‘Our Father who 
art in heaven.’ 

“I think it was the fact that the Brahmin 
gods did feel, though not always very amiably, 
and did profess to take care, though certainly 
not very good care, of their followers, that 
gave them their second chance in Hindustan.” 
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BUDDHISM TOTTERING. 
BY REV. A. T. ROSE, RETURNED MISSIONARY. 

The question is frequently asked with re- 
gard to the masses of Buddhists in Burmah, 
what are the effects of missionary labors and 
Christian books upon their religious opinions 
and practices ? 

There is a very perceptible change in the 
religious opinions and practices of those Bur- 
mese who read and think most. For instance, 
fifty years ago none could be found who had 
any doubts with regard to the propriety of the 
worship of idols; it was right, it was com- 
mendable, it wasa duty, which none had a 
right to neglect—a work of merit which none 
could afford to omit. But now hundreds and 
thousands of those who have listened to our 
preaching and read the Scriptures and our 
books, admit that to worship idols is at least a 
stupid and useless thing, and some say it is 
wicked, and that none but the ignorant and 
foolish can do so. . 

Again, fifty years ago you would not find a 
man who had any conception of God—the self- 
existent Creator, preserver, benefactor and 
Judge of the human race ; and when this glo- 
rious Being was preached to them, they inva- 
riably at first rejected the statement, saying, 
‘There can be no such being as you describe.’ 
But now hundreds and thousands admit there 
must be such a God as we proclaim to them. 

Again, fifty years ago their notion of the 
highest future good—of supreme felicity, was 
annihilation. 

But now, hundreds and thousands admit, 
“that if there be such a place as heaven, and 
such a thing as eternal life, O it isso much 
better than ‘Nigban’—annihilation.” 

By these changes in their religious opinions, 
we see that the light is spreading and that the 
truth is taking hold of many hearts, forcing 
them to relinquish some of the cardinal doc- 
trines of Buddhism and to admit some of the 
great truths of the Bible—the underlying prin- 
ciples of Christianity; and we look forward 
to a day not far distant, when, if God shall be 
pleased to pour out graciously the Holy Spirit 
and quicken in these souls a moral life, to en- 
able them to act up to their mental conviction, 
thousands will turn from the ranks of heath- 


enism and heartily embrace the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


KAREN CHRISTIANS. 


THE KARENS OF HEBREW ORIGIN. 


The ‘‘Chinese Recorder” for June last has an 
article on the Karens, by Edkins, of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, at Peking. He thinks 
the Karens belong to a very numerous class 
who cover the mountainous country along 
the southern borders of the Chinese Empire 
from Ladakto Cochin China, and that they are 
of Hebrew origin. There are some remarka- 
ble similarities in their languages, and many 
of their words correspond very closely to the 
Hebrew. He thinks that vestiges of religious 
traditions anterior to Buddhism are still ex- 
tant in that part of Asia, and that such tradi- 
tions should be carefully treasured. He refers 
to an old custom among them, to abstain from 
eating swine’s flesh. He concludes as follows : 
“If Protestant missionaries now resident in 
Burmah and Pegu were to collvct these tradi- 
tions afresh from more distant Karen tribes, 
and especially from those least under the in- 
fluence of Buddhism, much light might be 
thrown on the interesting question, whether the 
western Himmalayic races have not, in addi- 
tion to resemblances in language to the Sem- 
itic stock, some well preserved and self con- 
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sistent traditions of the religious faith of the 
earliest Hebrews and Babylonians. Looking 
at the tendencies of modern research in cu- 
neiform inscriptions, and in the history of lan- 
guage, and of old western Asia, we may well 
expect to see new and powerful corroborations 
soon added to the early parts of the book of 
Genesis, and a brilliant light thrown on the 
dispersion of nations, on the Divine origin of 
language and the arts of civilized life, and on 
the extent to which the ancient monotheistic 
faith and religious life of Babylonia, favored 
by Divine instruction through the teaching of 
Enoch and Noah, have left their traces in oth- 
er parts of the world.” 


CONFUCIUS. 
CONFUCIUS’S IDEAL MAN. 

This is the subject of an article in the 
Chinese Recorder by Rey Wm. Ashmore, our 
missionary at Swatow. He says as follows. 

‘* Human experience shows, that in order to 
the thorough acquisition of knowledge, we 
need something else besides didactic instruc- 
tion merely. Itis well to be told what we 
are to do! But we need also to be shown how 


we are todo it. The practical must attend the 
theoretical. The pupil needs a model as well 
as a description—an illustration as well as a 
formula. 

It is one of the glories of Confucius that 
his clear intellect rose to the conception of this 
essential demand of humanity, and that he 
made such a noble endeavor to meet it. He 
presents to us his Ideal under the designations 
of the ‘‘Superior Man,” and ‘The Man of 
complete virtue.” The more effectually to 
make it stand out in bold relief, he exhibits it 
oftentimes in contrast with its opposite, which 
he calls **The Mean Man,” or ‘* The Inferior 
Man.” 

The good traits of many excelling in par- 
ticular characteristics are brought together 
and combined in one, to form an imaginary 
being in perfection. 

It cannot be claimed for Confucius, however, 
that he stands alone in this method of enfore- 
ing his teachings. It is no uncommon thing 
for poets and painters to give utterance to 
their conceptions in a similar way. 

Students are indebted to Gladstone for fur- 
nishing in his Juventus Mundi” a full anal- 
ysis of the ‘Homeric Man.” This may be 
called perhaps rather an outline of the average 
real man of that primitive period. But at the 
same time it is apparent the chief hero of the 
piece, Achilles, is made to exhibit the poet’s 


ideal of what a perfect man should be, and 


the subsequent developments of Greek charac- 
ter show it to have been prominent among the 
plastic agencies of the age. At a later date, 
Plato gave to his countrymen his ideal ‘*Re- 
public.” The discussions therein do pertain 
mainly to the requisites of a perfect state. 
Yet they all. along imply more or less consid- 
eration of the essentials of perfect manhood. 
In his estimation, the constituent elements of 
a well-adjusted social and political system 
should sustain to each other a relation corres- 
ponding to that existing between the various 
traits of a well balanced individual. 

It might not be unprofitable to compare mi- 
nutely the points of resemblance and difference 
among these ancient ideals. It must be said 
in behalf of Confucius, that he might safely 
challenge comparison with his illustrious com- 
peers. In some respects even the lofty genius 
of Plato appears to adisadvantage. Confuci- 
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us was less speculative than Plato, but he was 
far more practical. He was not so subtle in 
his inquiries into the nature of the distinctions 
between spirit and matter; but guaged the 
actual condition of humanity with far more 
xecuracy ; and he is not to be charged with 
that complete ignoring of human relations so 
conspicuous in the ‘Republic.’ Thecharacter- 
isties of the Superior Man exhibit the features 
of 2 flesh and blood humanity much more 
than do the abstract, ‘‘Wisdom,” ‘‘Fortitude,” 
“Temperance,” and “Justice,” of the Greek 
philosopher. 

We quote a few passages in the Analects, in 
which Confucius presents his ‘Man of com- 
plete virtue.” We use the language of Dr. 
Legge’s translation, and select passages which 
furnish good representatives of the whole. 

—Tse Loo asked about a complete man. 
The master said, Suppose a man with the 
knowledge of Tsay Woo Chang, the freedom 
from covetousness of Kung-choo, the bravery 
of Chwang of Pien, and the varied talents of 
Yenkeu; add to these the accomplishments of 
the rules of propricty and music, such an one 
might be reckoned a complete man. 

—Fan Che asked about perfect virtue. The 
master said, It is in retirement, to be sedately 
grave: in the management of business, to 
be reverently attentive: in intercourse with 
others, to be strictly sincere. 

Tse Loo asked what constituted the superior 
man. The master said, The cultivation of 
timself in reverential carefulness. And is 
this all ? said Tse Loo. He cultivates himself 
soas to give rest to others, was the reply. 
And is this all? again asked Tse Loo. The 
master said, He cultivates himself so as to 
give rest toall the people. 

—A superior man is Kiu-peh-yap. When 
good government prevails, he is to be found in 
ofice. When bad government prevails, he 
can roll his principles up and keep them in his 
breast. 


—The superior man is distressed by his 
want of ability; he is not distressed by men 
not knowing him. 

—The superior man, in every thing consid- 


ers righteousness to be essential. He per- 
forms it according to the rules of propriety. 
He brings it forth in humility. He completes 


itwith sincerity. This is indeed a superiorman. | 


—tThe superior man is dignified, but does 
not wrangle. He is sociable, but not a par- 
tizan. 

—Yen Yuen asked about perfect virtue. 
The master said, To subdue one’s self and re- 
turn to propriety is perfect virtue. If aman 
can for one day subdue himself and return to 
propriety, all under heaven will ascribe perfect 
virtue to him. 

—Yen Yuen said, I beg to ask the steps of 
that process. The master said, Look not at 
what is contrary to propriety ; speak not what 
is contrary to propriety ; make no movement 
which is contrary to propriety. 

—Chung Kung asked about perfect virtue. 
The master said, It is when you go abroad, to 
behave to every one as if you were receiving 
a great guest; to employ the people, as if you 
were assisting at a great sacrifice; not to do 
to others as you would not wish done to your- 
self; tohave no murmuring against you in 
the country and none in the family. 

—The superior man seeks to perfect the 
good qualities of others, and does not seek to 
perfect their bad qualities. 

—The superior man feels no discomposure, 
though men take no note of him. 

—He acts before he speaks, and afterward 
speaks according to his actions, 

—The superior man does not eyen for the 
space of a single meal act contrary to virtue. 

—The superior man wishes to be slow in his 
words and earnest in his conduct. 

—In his conduct of himself, he was humble ; 
in serving his superiors, he was respectful ; in 
nourishing the people, he was kind; in order- 
ing the people, he was just. 

—When the accomplishments and solid vir- 
tues are equally blended, we have the man of 
complete virtue. 

—The superior man examines his heart, that 
there may be nothing wrong there, and that 
he may have no cause of dissatisfaction with 
himself. 

—It is the way of the superior man to prefer 
the concealment of his virtue, while it daily 
becomes more illustrious. 

Some very instructive observations on Con- 
fucius’s ideal man, from br. Ashmore’s pen, 
may be expected next month. 
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CHRIST IN CHINA. 


MACAO, WHERE DR. MORRISON, WITHOUT DICTIONARY OR GRAMMAR, MASTERED THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, 


OHRIST IN CHINA. 


BY REV. M. J. KNOWLTON, RETURNED MISSIONARY. 


CHAPTER I. 
PROTESTANTISM A POWER. 
PIONEER WORK—DOORS CLOSED. 


The first Protestant missionary to the 
Chinese was Dr. Morrison, of the London 
Missionary Society, who began a mission at 
Canton in 1807. As China was not yet opened, 
and the East India Company, which then mo- 
nopolized trade with China, was opposed to 
missions, Morrison was not at liberty to preach 
openly ; but ‘the held secret meetings with a 
few natives in his own room, where with 
locked doors, he read and explained the 
Gospels every Sabbath.” His great work was 
the translation of the Scriptures, and the prep- 
aration of a dictionary ; works that have been 
of incalculable service to succeeding mission- 
aries. He labored alone during the first six 
years, and during the first decade he was only 
joined by Dr. Milne. 

Up to 1841, a period of 35 years, 58 mission- 
aries had joined the missions, of whom only 4 
came direct to Canton; 8 were stationed at 
Macao, a small peninsula near Canton, occu- 
pied by Portuguese; the remaining 46 were 
stationed among the Chinese colonies in the 
Malayan Archipelago. The missionaries stud- 
ied the language; conducted a number of 
day and boarding schools ; prepared, printed, 


and circulated a great number of tracts and 
Scriptures, both in the Chinese and Malayan 
languages; and preached the gospel exten- 
sively to the people. During the 35 years that 
these missions were continued, the number of 
converts did not probably exceed 300; show- 
ing that the unsettled habits and peculiar vices 
of the emigrant Chinese, were not favorable 
to their evangelization. Nor can China be 
Christianized merely through the emigrant 
Chinese of California. 


WAR TITE KEY THAT OPENED CIITNA,. 


In 1842, when British cannon had opened 
the long-closed gates of China, the mission- 
aries, evidently feeling that their position in 
the settlements out of China was unfavorable 
to their work, immediately removed and estab- 
lished themselves at the five open ports of 


China-proper. Missionaries in greatly in- 
creased numbers entered the field, and with 
great zeal commenced to lay broad and deep 
the foundations of their future missions. 
Lots, often with much difficulty, were secured ; 
buildings were erected ; schools, dispensaries, 
printing establishments, and chapels were 
opened ; the colloquial dialects, and the writ- 
ten language were acquired; and the gospel 
wasextensively proclaimed. Thus foreighteen 
years they labored at the five ports, and op the 
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island of Hongkong, which had been ceded 
to England. 

In 1859-60 British and French guns again 
did good service in battering down the barriers 
with which the Chinese would hedge them- 
selves about, and in opening up a high-way 
for commerce, Christian missions, civilization 
and progress. By the treaties of 1859-60 new 
ports were opened, These were situated 
chiefly on the great river Yang-tze, and in 
the north of China, At most of these ports 
missions were soon established, and the work 
was begun in earnest as at the other ports. 
Day and boarding schools have been largely 
maintained; hundreds of native preachers 
have beenraised up in training schools; dis- 
pensaries and hospitals have been established 
at nearly all the ports, in which more than 
100,000 patients annually have been treated, 
and at the same time have been brought under 
the influence of the gospel; five complete 
versions of the Bible have been prepared and 
printed, and in whole or in parts, have been 
very Widely circulated, chiefly by sale, through 
fifteen of the eighteen provinces ; about 700 
other treatises have been prepared in the 
Chinese language, and printed and circulated 
by gift and sale in vast numbers. But the 
preaching of the gospel has been the grand 
means employed, and not without most en- 
couraging success. 

OBSTACLES TO BE OVERCOME. 


In estimating success in missionary work, 
however, the numerous obstacles to be over- 


come must be taken into account. The vast 
inert mass to be acted upon; the pride, self- 
conceit, and exclusiveness of the people ; their 
suspicions ahd prejudices against foreigners 
and everything foreign, intensified by the dis- 
solute conduct of most foreigners who visit 
their shores, and by the injurious opium traf- 
fic; their strong attachment to ancient and re- 
vered customs, and utter aversion to change ; 
their false religions, their puerile superstitions, 
and abominable idolatries ; their sordid world- 
liness, inordinate love of money, and their 
grossly material views and aspirations, both 
with reference to this life and that to come; 
the ignorance, depraved character, and vicious 
habits of the people; added to these things, 
the difficulties of the language, and the pau- 
city of adequate terms to convey Christian 


ideas; all these circumstances taken into ac- 
count, will give some idea of the obstacles in 
the way of the successful propagation of Chris- 
tianity in that empire. 

The vast amount of preparatory labor neces- 
sary to be expended before extensive results 
can be attained, must also be taken into ac- 
count in estimating success. Much labor 
spent in laying the foundations of missions in 
a heathen land, does not appear upon the sur- 
face. In China especially, it was slow and 
difficult work to remove the prejudices, the . 
ignorance and superstitions of the people, 
which, like a vast pile of debris, had been ac- 
cumulating for ages. When Christianity has 
already overcome prejudice against foreigners 
and their religion, when it has broken the spell 
of superstition, and hurled idolatry from its 
throne in the heart; when it has even convin- 
ced the atheist and the polytheist that there is 
one ‘‘God over all,” and ‘‘one Mediator be- 
tween God and man,” its difficult work is but 
fairly begun. It must then encounter not on- 
ly natures depraved, besotted, ‘‘dead in tres- 
passes and sins,” but also a tangled and luxu- 
rious growth of deep-rooted vices. It must 
deal with hearts unfeeling and ‘hard as a piece 
of nether mill-stone,” with ‘‘consciences seared 
with a hot iron,” and with passions that hither- 
to have had little restraint. 

SLOW BUT SURE. 

As was to be expected, the visible progress 
of the work, at first, was slow. The results, 
in conversions and gathering numbers into 
churches, were not immediately abundant. In 
consequence of this, and the want of a due re- 
gard to the preparatory labor necessary to be 
performed, and the numerous obstacles to be 
overcome, some persons most prematurely and 
unwarrantably have affirmed that ‘*Protestant 
Missions in China are a failure.” 

PROGRESS VISIBLE, 


Happily we are now able to point to results 
of missionary labor in that most difficult fleld, 
that prove beyond all question that Protestant 
Missions there are a decided success. The 
foundations of God’s spiritual temple have 
there been laid, and the walls of the glorious 
superstructure are now beginning to appear. 
Missions in China are being prosecuted by 24 
Missionary Societies, which have over 160 mis- 
sionaries in the field, of whom about 140 are 
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ordained. The region of country already oc- 
cupied embraces a large portion of the six 
provinces on the coast, extending from Can- 
ton and Hongkong in the south, to Kalgan, 150 
miles beyond Peking, in the north; a region of 
country nearly 2,000 miles in length by from 
100 to 600 miles in breadth, and containing an 
area of over 400,000 square miles, Through- 
out this region, missions have been established 
in about forty walled cities and in about 360 
villages, making a total of about 400 stations 
and out-stations, which constitute centres of 
Christian light and knowledge to the regions 
around, Over 400 native preachers have been 
raised up, Who are constantly employed in 
preaching the gospel to their countrymen. 
About 10,000 converts have been added to the 
church, of whom some have already gone 
home to be with Jesus, while about 7,000 are 
at present communicants. 


RAPID ADVANCES, 


It is a most cheering fact that the ratio of 
conversions, of out-stations, and of natives 
entering the ministry, is every year rapidly in- 
creasing. The number in all these depart- 
ments has, of late, doubled once in a period 
of a little over three years. Should the same 


ratio of increase continue, we may rea- 
sonably expect that by the year 1900, the 
native Christians in China will number over 
two millions. ‘The following table will give 
some idea of the rate of progress. 


1863. 1864. 186s. 
Stations and Out-Stations...... : 108 130 306 
141 170 36D 
Native 35 Q6u7 5743 


HOW MR. WIBERG BECAME A BAPTIST. 


At the Triennial Conference of the Baptist churches 
connected with the Mission in Germany, Mr. Wiberg, of 
the Swedish Mission, gave the following interesting ac- 
count: 

My becoming a Baptist is to be traced to a 
visit which I made in Hamburg in 1851. I 
‘ame with a friend who also acted as my in- 
terpreter, and who brought me into the Baptist 
chapel. There I heard the brethren preach. 
I also witnessed the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, and it seemed to me that the 
whole was in keeping with apostolic order. 
Thad been a minister in the Swedish national 
church several years, and was still an earnest 
advocate of infant baptism, and had a discus- 


sion on the subject with br. Kébner. When 
I leftHamburg, I thought I had come off con- 
queror in this debate. But there was one 
thing that weighed more with me than all the 
arguments of br. Kébner, and that was his 
sincere and cordial love. WhenI grew warm 
in the defence of infant baptism, he held me 
by the button and said, ‘*No, my dear brother.” 
We could not see alike at that time, but br. 
Kibner did not cease to follow me with his 
loving heart. He took me to his house, and 
also introduced me to br. Oncken. When I 
left Altona for Sweden, he gave me some 
tracts, among them Pengilly on Baptism. 1 
sarefully studied the subject of baptism on my 
way home on board the steamer, though I 
was much prejudiced against believers’ bap- 
tism. After I had read the little book, I said 
scornfully to my fellow-travellers, **This book 
will never make me a Baptist.” But when I 
read Deak’s interpretation of 1 Cor. 7: 14, 
where he remarks that the children of Chris- 
tians are holy only because their parents are 
so, Lsaw that if infant baptisim had existed 
in the Corinthian church, the apostle would 
not have reasoned in this manner. This put 
an end to my prejudice against the Baptists. 

My confidence in infant baptism had been 
shaken by Pengilly ; but I was still undecided. 
lfound the most difficulty in interpreting 
Matt. 28:19. According to the explanation 
of the friends of infant baptism, the Lord 
meant that the apostles should first make the 
people disciples by baptizing them, and then 


should teach them; but according to the Bap- 


tists, the preaching should go before the bap- 
tizing; and I found it diflicult to decide which 
was right. I examined the entire Greek 
‘Testament, through and through, and found 
after all that the Baptists were right. 

To this conviction I came not merely by 
study, but also by earnest and continued 
prayer, and at last the whole was perfectly 
clear to me. I mention this to show that 
became a Baptist only by careful investigation 
and by illumination from above. 

Soon after this, I wrote a work on baptism, 
which was published in 1852. 

I was now convinced on the subject of bap- 
tism; but Thad no opportunity to receive the 
ordinance in Sweden. The only person who 
could have baptized me was Frederick Olaus 
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Nillson ; but he was then living in exile, hav- 
ing been banished from the country. In the 
providence of God, I was obliged about that 
time to go to America on account of my health. 
On the voyage, our ship was detained at the 
island of Amakker. There I learned that br. 
Nillson was preaching to the church in Co- 
penhagen; and, having been invited by the 
captain to visit that city, it occurred to me that 
it would be a most convenient opportunity to 
receive the ordinance. I thought if we should 
meet with any accident on the way to America, 
how I should condemn myself that I had not 
fulfilled this duty. Lapplied to br. Nillson, 
was unanimously received by the church, 
and on the 23rd of July at midnight I was 
baptized in the Baltic Sea, and like the Ethi- 
opian eunuch, went on my way rejoicing. 

Returning from the baptism, I walked arm 
inarm with br. Nillson, while the stars looked 
down lovingly upon us. It was a blessed 
occasion. Ihave never repented that step. 
Thanks be to the Lord that I was permitted to 
follow Him in baptism. But how little idea 
had I of the consequences of this step., It 
was once remarked that this single act was of 
more importance than all the battles that were 
ever fought on the Baltic; and to this sen- 
timent I subscribe with most unfeigned 
gratitude. 

I remained in the United States three years, 
where I wrote another work on baptism, 
translated tracts, and in 1855 returned to 
Stockholm, and commenced to work for God. 
Searcely had I begun, before great opposition 
arose. Two great meetings to oppose the 
Baptists were held in Stockholm; one of the 
ablest divines in the kingdom, named the 
Chalmers of Sweden, presided. In one, I de- 
fended the principles of the Baptists, and every 
thing passed off quietly. I also spoke in the 
second; but having remarked casually how 
unreasonable it is to affirm that children are 
regenerated in baptism, seeing that the 
greater part of the preachers of the Swedish 
national church are unconverted, a great 
storm arose, and all cried out, as it were, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” I was 
afraid I should be torn in pieces ; but the Lord 
preserved me, and several, as a fruit of this 
meeting, received new light on baptism, and 
the Lutherans thought it not advisable to hold 
any more such assemblies. 


From this time I held meetings at various 
places, proclaiming the truth; and we now 
have two churches in Stockholm, numbering 
about 500 members, and in all Sweden, 267 
churches, 8,120 members and nine Associa- 
tions; 741 were added by baptism in the year 
1869. We have lost many by emigration, so 
that 8,000 is by no means a true representation 
of all our converts. We feel that we have 
cause to thank God and take courage. 


GLIMPSES OF JAPAN. 


Dr. Dean, in a letter dated Yeddo, Oct. 4th, 1870, gives 
the following very interesting account of scenes in Japan. 


A CARRIAGE RIDE, 


Yesterday, in company with Dr. Hepburn, 
we took a carriage at Yokohama to this place, 
twenty-five miles in four hours, on a good 
road, running near the margin of Yeddo bay. 
In some places the road was partially broken 
by the wash of the sea on one side, or filled 
up by tiles or broken timbers from the houses 
on the other, caused by a typhoon the day be- 
fore. Several bridges were crossed ; two hills 
were climbed, when we had to leave the car- 
riage and walk, and one river was crossed by 
a ferry,—the passengers in one boat and the 
horses and carriages in another. One toll- 
gate was passed. A telegraphic wire extends 
the whole distance, and men were seen at 
work grading for a railroad, expected to be 
completed next year. 

A line of dwellings and shops lined the road 
for nearly the whole distance, though in some 
places paddy fields were seen stretching out 
on one side, and the waters of the bay on the 
other. During the whole way, passengers 
were seen on foot or in sedan chairs, carried 
by two men, or in a little covered cart, like a 
child’s carriage, drawn by one man, or in 
covered or open carriages drawn by two or 
four horses, with Japanese for drivers and 
passengers. Goods were packed.on the back 
of horses, such as tubs of saka (wine), bas- 
kets of charcoal and bundles of boards, the 
latter sawn by hand with a short, broad saw, 
resembling one-half of a cross-cut saw, cut 
off at the centre, and worked by one man, 
while the timber rests one end on the ground, 
having the other raised at an angle of 45 de- 
grees. 

The horses, when laden with their various 
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bulky burdens, reminded one of the camels 
bearing trunks, lashed on each side of their 
back, when passengers took their baggage 
from Suez to Cairo across the desert. In the 
absence of other cargo, one of the military or 
two-sword men might be seen mounted on 
one of these horses, with his feet tucked up 


under him. 
JAPANESE PEOPLE. 


Among the travellers, as well as in the 
shops and hotels by the way, were seen 
women, young and old, some bearing a child 
in a sack on the back, while the more fashion- 
able ladies, with the addition of a little paint 
and whitewash to an otherwise attractive 
face, were dressed in silk or other fabrics, with 
narrow skirts, low neck and a broad ribbon 
tied in a bow over the pannier, showing where 
the present fashion of European ladies’ dress 
originated. The women here, as well as 
many of the men, walk the streets in wooden 
clogs, which gives them a shuffling gait, not 
the most graceful. 

Among the men, modern Japan is imitat- 
ing the European style of pants and frock 
coats, made of camblet or cloth. The men 
shave a strip of hair on the top of the head, 
and bring the rest of the hair up in a cue, so 
as partially to cover the shaven scalp. The 
common men do not wear the full-legged 
pants, and the common coolies and boatmen 
wear less covering than the Siamese or any 
tribe I have met in India; and such is their 
shameless indecency, that some of them might 
as well wear no covering at all; while, gener- 
ally, they are very becomingly dressed. 

The children are usually well covered, and 
have a good natured and pleasing face; but 
lixe the children of other heathen countries, 
grow up to habits of immorality. 


DESCRIPTION OF YEDDO. 


Yeddo! Am I here, in this great city, which 
I read of in my school-boy days as one of the 


millionaire cities of the world? Yes, in the 
Yeddo hotel, two hundred feet long, owned 
and kept in European style by a company of 
Japanese, where all the comforts of a first 
class American hotel are enjoyed for $3.00 
per day; and from the cupola of which we 
look out upon the city, spreading over miles 
in extent, including gardens of evergreens, 


and here and there a cluster of cedar and 
camphor-wood of the primeval forest. The 
streets are broad and well swept; but the 
dwellings and shops and ware-houses are 
small and low, never more than two stories, 
built of wood, the walls plastered with mud, 
and the roofs covered with thatch or tiles. 
Sometimes the outer walls are covered with 
a slate-colored tile, eight or ten inches square, 
placed in a diamond form and fastened with 
a plaster of mud. The houses are not fire- 
proof, and fires are common, often laying 
large districts of the city and sometimes pal- 
aces of the nobles in ashes. 

The castle of the mikado or emperor is on a 
hill in this city, surrounded by two lines of 
stone wall, thirty or forty feet high, and 
fifteen or twenty feet between the walls, 
and without the outer one is a deep, broad 
moat, by the side of which is a good carriage 
road. On the inner one, we drove around the 
castle a distance of seven miles. 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


The youthful emperor of eighteen years is 
now residing here, while he has another cap- 
itol at Kioto, in a southern province of his 
dominions. His Majesty came to the throne 
about two years ago, and now enjoys the alli- 
ance of the nobles called daimios (great 
names), of whom there are said to be two 
hundred and sixty intheland. The Tycoons, 
or military chieftains, a succession of sixteen 
in number, have for three hundred years ex- 
ercised a controlling influence in the govern- 
ment of the country, and were till recently 


‘supposed by foreigners to hold supreme power 


in the country, making treaties with foreign 
powers, which now prove to be worthless 
without the signature of the mikado. This 
line of Tycoons, traced back to a princely or- 
igin, is now abolished, and the mikado for the 
present has a quiet enjoyment of supreme 
power in his dominions. 


SEPULCHRES OF THE TYCOONS. 


Among the objects of interest in Yeddo is 
Shiba, which is not the home of the Queen 
who came to see the wisdom of Solomon, but 
the name, from its sound, may signify a place 
for the dead, or a grass plot. Either inter- 
pretation is truthful. Tycoons are enshrined © 
in a lacquered or gilded art, inclosed in an 
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edifice of exquisite workmanship, somewhat 
after the model of a temple of Buddha, not 
so large, but a finer finish than the temples of 
China and Siam. Near to this is the sepulchre 
of the second Tycoon, where the remains 
were deposited nearly three hundred years 
ago in a lacquered and gilded urn, and 
covered with a canopy of lacquered work, 
larger than the dwellings of the living, hav- 
ing every thing without and within finished in 
the finest taste and with artistic skill. 

Near to this is another and larger edifice, 
covering the tombs of the wife and mother of 
the Tycoon, and in front isa large temple, 
with the image of Buddha, with ali the ad- 
juncts of pagan worship. The front of this 
edifice, two hundred and fifty feet long, is cov- 
ered with a fine mat carpet, and the surround- 
ing grounds, of several acres in extent, are 
covered with large cedar and other trees of 
the primeval forest, and small shade trees of 
human planting. 


JAPANESE SCHOOLS. 


We visited the large school of learning, 
having one thousand Japanese pupils, learn- 
ing English, French, German, ete., with com- 
petent teachers of these several nations, paid 
by the Japanese government at the rate of 
four or five thousand dollars each. Among the 
number of instructors here, we made the ac- 
quaintance of Rey. Mr. Verbech and Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, former missionaries of the Pes- 
byterian or Dutch Reformed Missionary Soci- 
ety of the United States. Their work is chief- 
ly to train the native teachers, who are em- 
ployed in the instruction of the classes. The 
pupils are generally from the sons of the re- 
tainers of the Daimios or nobles, and have 
their tuition gratis. 


EDUCATION—THE LANGUAGE, 


Most of the Japanese, of all classes and 
both sexes, read somewhat; but their books, 
being in part and sometimes entirely in the 
Chinese character, few can be called scholars. 
Their own language is alphabetic. They have 
forty-eight letters, which resemble elementary 
parts of the Chinese characters, and are often 
written by the side of the Chinese characters, 
by way of explanation, which are dargely 
thrown into their books, much as Latin and 
Greek words are used in English books. A 


foreigner, to become a good Japanese schol- 
ar, needs to learn first the Chinese language, 
before he can read Japanese. The Japanese 
spoken and written elements are easily learned. 
At Yokohama the Rey. Dr. Brown, formerly ed- 
ucator of the blind in New York, then pririci- 
pal of the school of the Morris Education 
Society at Hongkong, then Missionary of the 
Dutch Reformed Society of the United States 
for Japan, is now President of the Japanese 
college at Yokohama, with a salary of $350 
per month. This college has but recently been 
located here, and is in number of pupils and 
progress in study in its preparatory state. The 
object of the Japanese Government is to make 
it the means of teaching the English language 
and the sciences to the youth of the country. 
TEACHING CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

There appears no opportunity in Japan to 
teach Christianity directly to the people, with 
the approbation of the Government. Last 
year three ship loads of Roman Catholics were 
sent out of the country, or to parts unknown, 
by the Japanese authorities. 


JOURNEYINGS BY STEAMBOAT. 


Kobe, Japan, Oct. 11, 1870. After spend- 
ing two days at Yeddo, the present residence 
of the Mikado and visiting Shiba, the burying 
place of the Tycoons (great military chief- 
tains), and the government university, of a 
thousand native students, under the instruc- 
tion of American, German, French and Japa- 
nese teachers, and enjoying a visit of a week 
with old friends, Drs. Brown and Hepburn at 
Yokohama, we landed here yesterday morn- 
ing, after a steam passage of forty hours. 
We have on board the Hon. W. H. Seward 
and party, including ex-P. M. General Ran- 
dall and his wife, who are makiug the circuit 
of the earth. The steamer ‘‘New York,” of 
the Pacific mail line, on which we have pas- 
sage from Yokohama to Shanghai, landed at 
this place twenty native cabin passengers and 
one hundred and eight in the steerage, three 
or four Europeans, and a quantity of freight. 

After a stay of two days here, we go to 
Nagasaki, where we stop a day to leave and 
take on passengers, and cargo, and coal, then 
toShanghai. The whole trip from Yokohama 
to Shanghai is made in eight days, including 
stoppages. 
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HOME OF A MISSIONARY. 


This town of Kobe has been open to foreign- 
ersnearly three years, has a population of 25,- 
000 Japanese and 300 Europeans, and is in 
sight of the city of Hiogo, of 50,000 people. 
We find here the Rev. Mr. Green, missionary 
of the A. B. C.F. M. and son of the late Dr. 
Green, Secretary of that Society. Mr. Green, 
wife and child occupy a pretty little white 
house on the hillside, surrounded by a garden 
of flowers, a short walk above the native town 
which skirts the head of the bay, and the whole 
backed by an amphitheatre of high hills, which 
at the rising of the sun forms a most beauti- 
ful picture, and indeed, it might be difficult to 
imagine a more attractive place for a residence 
than is found in the city and its surroundings. 


JAPANESE SCENERY. 
Oct. 12, Steamer ‘‘New York.”—We are to- 
day passing the inland sea between Hiogo and 
Nagasaki. The islands rise abruptly, of a 


great many forms ; some, a perfect sugar-loaf, 
two or three miles in diameter, terraced and 
cultivated half their height, and crowned with a 
tuft of pines. Some of these islands resemble 
an inverted tea-cup, the sides covered with 
grass, and the top crowned with pines. The 
passage varies from two to twenty miles wide, 
and the views surpass in variety and beauty 
any thing seen on the Hudson. 

The air is cool, making our overcoats com- 
fortable, and at Kobe and Yokohama we en- 
joyed a fire. The villages, composed of neat 
little houses of Japanese are clustered in the 
villages among the hills and near the water. 
The people, their language, houses and habits 
are much like the Chinese. The language of 
the Chinese is read by all Japanese scholars, 
The Japanese books are written in their own 
language, made up of elements or fragments 
of Chinese characters, forty-eight of which con- 
stitute their alphabet. They have only the Chi- 
nese numerals. 
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INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Mission to the Teloogoos. 
LETTER FROM Mr. 
SEVENTY MORE BAPTIZED. 

Ongole, Sept. 24, 1870.—In our work here, 
all seems well. On the 4th inst. I baptized 
seventy, and two days later, two more,—the 
last-mentioned, a lame man, a paralytic from 
his youth, and his wife. From one Christian 
village to the next, the Christians and those 
sympathizing with them bore this man ona 
cot, his faithful wife following. They were 
both received by the native church, baptized 
as before-mentioned, and the next day started 
back as they came,—the Ongole Christians, 
the nearest Christian congregation on the 
west, taking him seven miles. 


LETTER FROM Mr. TIMPany. 
GOING INTO THE DARKNESS. 
Ramapatam, Sept. 29, 1870.—I am now in 
tent, fifteen miles west of Ramapatam, on my 
way farther back. I do not know whether I 
shall succeed in penetrating any farther this 
time or not. The monsoon is upon me. It 
has been raining two days, and will rain, I 
cannot say how many more. There is noth- 


ing but the village roads for me, no made 
Government roads in my field, save the great 
trunk road two and a half miles west of Ram- 
apatam. We cannot travel far in a night, 
five, ten or fifteen miles. I am now in a 
large Zemindary village, working in it and 
around it; within three miles there are eleven 
villages. The people are hearing well and 
respectfully, and I hope some are ordained to 
eternal life. 
BRINGING ETERNITY NEAR. 

It is a fearful thought. Here I am, villages 
all around; thousands of people are in them, 
and not one is saved. All are under the 
wrath of God. I move on ten miles farther. 
It isthe same. O pray that the arm of the 
Lord may be made bare. O Christians of 
America, compass the walls, the old, hoary 
walls of this Jericho, till they fall down. The 
people are convinced that they are wrong. I 
went into the village this morning; a large 
crowd heard me for a long time, and when I 
put the question to them, ‘Who among you 
are going to heaven? You are walking ac- 
cording to the ordinances of your faith, and if 
there is any good, you,—some at least,— 
ought to have it.’ They, after a pause, an- 
swered, ‘“‘Notone.” It makes one’s heart leap 
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into his throat to hear this confession, ‘‘Not 
one,”"—day after day. It brings eternal death 
near to one; yes, NEARtoone. It brings one 
close to the dark door and to the gathered 
night of eternal woe. O Spirit of God, come 
down and draw this people. 

I am very anxious to get back thirty or 
forty miles farther. A large number are 
awaiting the coming of the teacher, and are 
wanting baptism. It will be as God wills. 

THE FUTURE SEMINARY. 

Brn. Clough and Jewett are coming to 
Ramapatam in a week or two, to plan with 
Mr. McL. and myself about the Seminary 
building. As things now stand, I suppose the 
eare and anxicty of the building will fall 
mainly on me. It is wearing work to build 
here. If we commence gathering materials 
now, we may possibly have all ready to open 
the school next September. We have not 
moved a moment too soon. Br. Clough made 
a true remark when he said, ‘‘There are only 
three or four men among our native preachers 
who can take the pastorate of a church.” 
Such men we now need. 


NEED OF LABORERS. 


I hope three more missionaries will be 


forthcoming. I do not see what we are to do 
if we do not get them. I thank God, one is 
found. I am sadly in want of workmen. 
The harvest is great and ready to be reaped; 
but my workmen, save one, are raw and un- 
trained, and are totally insufficient in num- 
bers. 


BURMAH. 
Mission to Karens. 
Letrer rrom Mrs. Van METER. 
TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. 

Bassein, Aug. 28, 1870.—The general char- 
acter and tenor of what we see in our mis- 
sionary field the present year is progress. 
There has been affliction by sickness and 
death, although we do not see that sanctified 
so greatly as we could wish in the increase of 
faith and love of those called to suffer. In 
one ease in particular, the Klang Sang Tike, 
or fallen pagoda church, the whole village 
was broken up and scattered by cholera soon 
after Mr. Van Meter left; yet we bless God 

hat we are called, in but one case, to the 


double pain of mourning for those who apos- 
tatize from the faith, or who are left through 
temptation to bring flagrant reproach upon 
the cause of Christ. The church mentioned 
was scattered; but as I wrote, months ago, 
with some little aid we were able to give 
them, they removed and rebuilt their chapel 
in another village, where were members be- 
longing to the same church. 
VISITING CHURCHES. 

Bassein, Sept. 16, 1870.—I am to go early 
to-morrow morning with a company of our 
largest pupils to the near Karen churches,— 
embracing several little villages which have 
been without a pastor for more than a year 
past. Thah Bwah, who worked to raise up 
the church and then was called back to his 
old charge at Thah Yah Gong, has recently 
died. 

GOOD DONE BY A LITTLE HELP, 

By the appropriations sent on, I am now 
able to assist one of the native preachers, 
who, in order to get needful support for his 
family, was working in the paddy field. He 
is therefore to join us there on the Sabbath, 
and I think all will be arranged satisfactorily 
to all, so that he will accept the pastorate of 
the church. This is a very desirable thing. 
I sent a letter and messenger to say to him, 
‘Go, work for and with that church.’ The re- 
lief given by the appropriations has enabled 
us to say the same to three of our best preach- 
ers who were thus obliged to go into the pad- 
dy field, and who with this assistance now 
work in some of the most important of our 
new interests. They ought to have been there 
all the time; but we will be grateful that it 
ean be so now. 


SABBATH EVENING—A FEEBLE CHURCH. 


Sept. 19.—It is Sabbath afternoon, now 
near sundown, and I am sitting in the little 
chapel. We have had our three regular ser- 
vices to-day, and the people have dispersed 
to eat rice, leaving me for a little while nearly 
alone. I am glad to write from this very 
place, and I am encouraged by my day’s 
work. We came, a company of the older pu- 
pils of the school and I yesterday, being near- 
ly the whole day rowing the boat through 
pleasant streams, winding almost among the 
vines and branches of the tangled forest. A 
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delegation had been sent to spend the pre- 
vious Sabbath with this little church, and to 
make appointment for me to meet here at 
this time one of the native preachers, who has 
been working in the paddy field to support 
his family. The church is too small and fee- 


ble, since the cholera of last season, to sup- 
port a pastor; but by our receiving aid which 
has recently been sent by Christian friends in 
America, we are now able to place a preacher 
with them, which is a great joy and relief to me. 


THE GOSPEL BOAT. 


The church is one commenced by the la- 
bors of our dear brother Thah Bwah, seven or 
eight years ago, in a district until then en- 
tirely heathen. He being a person of un- 
bounded good-nature and genial manners, 


together with a good deal of humor and at | 


the same time earnest pity for those who had 
not received the gospel, and a self-sacrificing 
spirit, disciples were gathered by him in many 


of the farming communities for a large ex- | 
tent of country about, through which he spent | 


most of his time travelling, and for the past 
few years in a ‘‘Gospel boat,” bought for the 
purpose by the Baptist Sabbath school of 
Westchester, Penn. I have written a num- 
ber of times to the Sabbath school, and have 
received a pleasant letter from them by their 
pastor. For the past year they were not able 
to continue the aid, on account of some other 
heavy demands upon them. 

Their boat is still good, and has been doing 
service in another part of the country, on ac- 
count of this church having no pastor; but 
now, with the appointment of a pastor, it 
comes back to its own field. Do the dear 
children and friends of Westchester Sabbath 
school wish to continue to cultivate this field ? 
If not, who does? We want at least two 
more such boats, which shall belong to the 
mission or to the missionary work, to be used 
by our native preachers, who are often hin- 
dered for the want of one. Weare very often 
asked to supply this want for them. First 

cost, $30. To preachers receiving aid, we 
give according to what seems really needed, 
so as in no case to encourage dependence,— 
generally from $20. to $60. for the year. 

I cannot find time for writing separately to 
donors, as I should be glad to do ; but when an 
object is reported as aided by any particular 


fund, the donors may feel assured that that 
object is continued to them so long as their 
donations are sent, unless the need for aiding 
that particular object is obviated, when the 
change would not fail to be reported. 


A PRAYING CHURCH. 


I have wanted to tell you how the people 
pray, and have all the time prayed for their 
teacher, never really losing faith, in the dark- 
est time. And last Sabbath, when I told 
them he had reached America, but nearly as 
sick, I feared, as teacher Thomas was when 
he landed and died, they said, ‘*‘Our teacher 
won't die, mamma ;* we have prayed that he 
might get home, and God has heard us. We 
shall now pray until he comes back again.” 
A good while ago, when I told a dear old 
woman that ‘‘the last I had heard from the 
teacher was that he was very sick in that 
dreadful land of Egypt, among: strangers,” 
she lifted her hands towards heaven, and 
prayed almost in seeming frenzy that the 
teacher might get home to his own dear land, 
that God would watch over him by sea and 
by land; and at the close she repeated many 
times most earnestly, “‘O God, what I have 
prayed for, give me! O God, what I have 
prayed for, O grant me! O grant me! What 
I have prayed for, O God, grant me. O God, 
give it tous! In Jesus’ name, Amen.” 


INDIA—ASSAM. 
Mission to the Garos. 
LETTER FROM Mr. SropparRD. 
VARIOUS WORK OF THE UNION. 
Gowalpara, Assam, Oct. 1, 1870.—The field 
of the Missionary Union is very wide, taking 
in Swedes, Germans, Africans, Hindus, Bur- 
mans, Chinese, Karens and Garos, with all 
their wide and wonderful peculiarities. The 
work must differ somewhat. All cannot be 
approached in the same manner. But the 
new-born souls in Christ have a common lan- 
guage, acommon sympathy and experience, 
strikingly similar the world over. We feel 
the influence of Christ’s love from heart to 
heart. 
THE GARO SCHOOL. 


Our Garo Normal School is located at Dam- 


*At this date the tidings of the decease of Mr. Van 
Meter had not reached Burmah. 
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ra, and supported mostly by a government 
grant. I found it impossible to spend much 
time with the school during the travelling 
season. I found by experience that Damra 
was not a healthy place for me during the 
rains, and the school was suffering for want 
of proper oversight. I secured the leave of 
Government to remove the school to the sta- 
tion at Gowalpara during the rains. Hence 
the last of May I called the school to my bun- 
galow, where we have been living the last four 
months wi’ ‘wo Christian teachers in the 
school my general superview, and a 
class of ten young men studying daily the 
Seriptures with care. The step has proved a 
success, and we trust we have all been bene- 
fitted by this interview. 

The school is now out for a short vacation, 
and will open at Damra about the first of 
November. Twenty-eight young men have 
been in the school, their ages ranging from 
fifteen to thirty years. Twenty-five of these 
have been baptized. Five have now gone out 
to teach and preach, and others are ready to 
enter the school. All who go out as teachers 
also read, explain and preach the Word. 
Hence here is an open door for our hearts and 


hands. 
GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE. 


Among the Garos, the Government do not 
object to our making as much of religion 
as we please in the schools they aid. I had 
the pleasure of another interview with the 
Lieut. Governor of Bengal, Sir William Grey, 
on his visit to Assam in July last. He ex- 
pressed himself as very highly pleased with 
the success of our work since three years ago. 
Since his return to Calcutta, I have been fa- 
vored with a copy of the Lieut. Governor’s re- 
marks and resolutions, on reviewing the an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of the Garo 
Hills, in which I find the following paragraph. 


GOVERNMENT CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Every encouragement will be given to the 
American missionaries in their efforts to edu- 


cate the Garos. Perhaps the missionaries 
might take up a station at Tura, if opportunity 
were given them. And, as many American 
missionaries are qualified medical men, the 
difficulty of providing a separate medical 
officer for Tura might be met by a Govern- 
ment allowance to the gentleman so stationed, 
if able to perform these duties. The subject 


is one which deserves the continual attention 
of the Commissioner.” 

At the same time the Commissioner writes 
me this: 

‘““My dear Mr. Stoddard,—You will see 
from the enclosed that there is a clear field at 
Tura yet, and you will not doubt that I will 
give the American missionaries every encour- 
agement in my power. I should think you 
would do better in every way at Tura than in 
Gowalpara. However, I know little. Acold 
and healthy station from which, when the sea- 
son permitted, you could descend to all parts, 
invigorated rather than enfeebled by the hot 
season, is an advantage, not, I think, to be 
despised. Hoping you continue well, believe 
me yours sincerely, Signed, 

J. C. Havauton.” 


THE NEW STATION PROPOSED. 


I have copied Col. Haughton’s letter entire, 
from which will be seen his good intentions 
to aid our work. The reader will also see 
that our field is enlarging. Tura is nearly 
one hundred miles from Gowalpara by the 
circuitous and at present only route ; probably 
about sixty or seventy miles in a direct line 
west of here over the mountains. This is an 
important step, and one in which all the mis- 
sion seems interested. We ought to secure a 
footing as soon as possible at the Government 
head-quarters in the hills, and at present Gov- 
ernment and its officers are all of one mind 
to second our efforts. 

I visited Tura three years ago next March. 
Government was then just locating a station 
in the hills, and opening up roads to that 
point. It did not seem advisable just then to 
make any move in that direction. But evi- 
dently the time has come for us to attempt 
something. Hence I have three volunteers, 
who will go up to Tura this month, survey 
the field, visit all the villages possible near 
that station, and give a full report of every- 
thing. In December, if practicable, I wish to 
visit Tura with one more of my missionary 
brethren, after which we could better deter- 
mine what can and ought to be done. If we 
can open a good school, no doubt Government 
will aid us by a liberal grant. I send up a 
teacher and preacher; both will preach the 
word; though the school will form the work 
of one. The third man who goes now may 
return to his school near this place after as- 
sisting in organizing at Tura. 


| 
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CHINA. 
Southern China Mission. 
LETTER FROM Dr. DEAN. 
BAPTIST CHURCH AT HONGKONG. 


Hongkong, Aug. 29, 1870.—It reminds me 
of old times, to begin my letter at Hong- 
kong. Yesterday I met our Chinese church 
here in an upper room, where about one hun- 
dred Chinese men and women listened to the 
word, among whom were four baptized while 
I was stationed here and four others baptized 
about six years ago, while I was passing this 
way to Bangkok. In the afternoon we sat 
down to the Lord’s Table with seven men and 
seven women, members of this church. A 
Tui conducts worship here on the Sabbath, 
and at the age of sixty-three walks erect, and 
appears mentally as active as when, twenty- 
eight years ago, he led his band of nearly one 
hundred coolies, then employed on govern- 
ment work, to our chapel on the Sabbath. 
His wife and some of his children are mem- 
bers with him of the church, and a daugh- 
ter of fourteen years now desires baptism. 
The increasing population of Chinese speak- 
ing the Tiechiu dialect and the interests of 
this church make it desirable that we resume 
our mission here. Other Societies began here 
since ours, and have gone on and prospered ; 
and none commenced with more encouraging 
indications than ours. There are now here 
two mission families under the care of the 
London Missionary Society, and we have met 
here several German missionaries, — some 
stationed in the colony, and others now here 
from the continent for a conference. Some 
of them have been driven from their stations 
by the Chinese, who, in many parts of the 
empire, discover a state of unrest. 

IONGKONG GAOL. 

At two P. M., we heard Dr. Collins, our 
host, preach’ to the prisoners in the gaol, 
where now are about one hundred Europeans 
and four hundred Chinese, in a building of 
ample proportions and kept in a very neat 
and orderly manner. The convicts are seen 
daily (Sundays excepted), clad in uniform, 
wearing the mark ‘Victoria Gaol” in large 
letters on their jacket, and with a wheel-bar- 
row or hammer for breaking and wheeling 
stone or improving the public roads. These 


men have the gospel preached to them every 
Sabbath day, and listened with great attention 
yesterday. 

At five, P. M., we heard Dr. Legge at Union 
Chapel preach to his congregation of fifty or 
sixty persons for whom he acts as pastor, 
holding still a nominal relation to the London 
Missionary Society, and still employed in his 
work of translating and printing the Chinese 
Classics. 

MEETING FRIENDS. 

At this chapel we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Rey. Dr. Adams, of Boston, with his two 
daughters and his son, Capt. Adams, of the 
‘Golden Fleece,” in which the Dr. and his 
daughters have made their passage to China. 
After visiting Japan and Singapore by steam, 
they are about to return to the United States 
in the ship in command of the son and broth- 
er. With Dr. Adams I enjoyed a pleasant 
talk about Dr. Stow and other worthies of 
Boston. The day was one of joy and grate- 
ful memories. 


LETTER FROM Mr. ASIIMORE., 


THE WORK CANNOT BE ABRIDGED. 

Mr. Ashmore, under date of Swatow, Oct. 8, 1870, al- 
luding to any possible diminution of the appropriation to 
his work at Swatow, which might arise from a with- 
drawing of funds, says-— 

Such a reduction means the dismissal of 
some of the assistants and the abandonment of 
some of the stations. Butas you have known 
by former reports, there are two other places 
here in Tie Chiu, both very important for us 
to hold, Ung Kung and Teng Hai. At the 
former of them we have several church-mem- 
bers, and we might be gathering a harvest 
there; but we have no means for hiring a 
house and fully opening a station. 

I have all along been hoping we should 
this year enter in and take possession. 
I have been trying hard to develop, with 
the help of God, a higher order of conse- 
eration and fitness in the native preachers, 
and have been aiming to qualify a few of 
them to fill the places that would be properly 
filled by missionaries sent out from America, 
for the very reason that you seem to be short 
of both funds and men. It is a step of im- 
mense economy to you, and of real gain to 
the native church. I propose to make the 
native ministry assume a large part of that 
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responsibility hitherto borne by us. I have 
been striving to fit them to be themselves 
founders of churches. And Mr. Johnson, 
with whom I have been in constant communi- 
cation, is of one mind with regard to the fu- 
ture. It isa common plan. How then can I 
dismiss any of these men in training? 


MISSION TO SPAIN. 
Lerrer From Mr. Knapp. 
THE CHURCH IN MADRID. 

Madrid, Oct. 22, 1870.—Our church is get- 
ting on well. The members are growing np, 
and I trust adding stones to their spiritual 
house. For a long time I have had to sus- 
pend baptisms on account of the low state of 
the river; but now I have the new baptistery 
all done, and the coming week I shall begin 
again this pleasant work, as my health per- 
mits. I have also fitted up the chapel some- 
what more tastefully, painted and cleaned it. 
The baptistery is eight feet long, five wide 
and four deep, so that two can conveniently 
go down into the water. I have several can- 
didates waiting. Our strictness will for a 
time make our numbers limited. The fact 
that we require our candidates to promise 
publicly that they will not baptize their young 
children, is a radical step here. But we shall 
overcome at last. I trust largely to God's 
owning His own ordinances and giving pub- 
lie and manifest approval to us in our efforts 
to walk in His statutes. Why should we not 
expect this? 

Though with no one to counsel with or to 
help me, I somehow feel that this work, 
which is the only one in Spain founded on the 
truth of the Scriptures, will, in time, spread 
in all directions. So we must all have pa- 
tience. 

NOT ALL ACCEPTED. 

If I chose to accept all who present them- 
selves, we should soon have a large church ; 
but many are rejected because there is not 
good evidence of a change of the heart. I do 
not know as I do right in all cases, since they 
confess to the eunuch’s creed ; yet that seems 
tome a very vague one in moderntimes. For 
a Jew or a proselyte to assert his faith in the 
Divinity of Jesus is quite distinct from the 
nominal Christian’s meaning. Ina Jew, the 


simple statement was a great step; here all 
have pretended from childhood to believe in 
the Trinity, and effort has to be directed to 
ascertain the signs of regeneration. ° 


FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 


The fruits of the Spirit in our members are 
very striking in many cases. One of them 
lately came to see me about recalling her hus- 
band, whom she had long refused to live with 
on account of his ‘‘vicio de juego,” or pro- 
pensity to gaming. She now sees it is her 
duty to bear with him and seek to do him 
good by kindness, as she said. 

Our refusal to baptize infants is making a 
stir, from which I foresee both struggles and 
triumphs. Sirgularly enough, the republi- 
cans are with us in our radical measures, and 
I hardly know how to deal with them, because 
of the high tide of politics here. 

THE HOUR iS COME. 


The Spanish pastors here are all, (except 
Mr. Carrasco, who is very unsound on the 
Divinity of Christ,) in favor of immersion, 
only they say the time has not come. Surely 
if over one hundred Christians have been bap- 
tized on profession of their faith, in Madrid 
alone, in a few months, it is a sign to me that 
the hour has struck. Everything is very fa- 
vorable for a healthy, gradually progressive 
work, and I pray you may be enabled shortly 
to send Mr. Terry* to help in this good work, 
and go to Barcelona as soon as the plague is 
stayed. Seville is a fine field, and as soon as 
financial advices warrant me, I shall begin to 
think of it. 

SPANISH PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 

Madrid, Oct. 24, 1870.—I rejoice greatly in 
the prospect of Mr. Terry’s arrival. There is 
plenty to do, that can only be well done by 
foreigners. The immatureness of native la- 
borers, their want of Biblical knowledge, 
and small respect for the letter of the law and 
testimony, renders them of little use as teach- 
ers. You rarely hear a native preacher for 
tify his words by extracts from the Word, 
which to me is a capital defect. Their prayer 
are sermons, or rather, political speeches, di 
rected to their audience, with openeyes. Ar 
guments, order, system, are things never met 


*Mr. Terry sailed from this country for Madrid, Dec 
10, 1870. 
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with in their discourses. These are made up 
of the ‘‘All-men-are-brothers” strain, and 
faith in Christ alone. 

Now that for some months I have jumped 
in the face and eyes of their fanatical hatred 
of foreigners, preaching to them on texts, not 
on subjects, showing them the doctrine of im- 
putation, how they are sinners and must be 
sinners, how Christ is not for them unless 
they repent and acknowledge their condition 
humbly before God, compelling them to hear 
the law thundered in their ears, and the jus- 
tice of Divine retribution, the eternity of pun- 
ishment to the wicked as well as of the fe- 
licity of the righteous, a far different result is 
seen. The superficial hearers, the political 
hearers, and the proud, unyielding genera- 
tion early forsook me when I preached, which 
is always all day Sunday, and only came to 
hear the evangelists on week days. But 
gradually by holding on, never flagging or 
letting up, I have been enabled to gather 
around me a large company of solid, growing 
Christians, who have become accustomed to 
discourses that run as the Bible runs, and 
have learned to know what it is to be Chris- 
tians. 

Now my work in Madrid, though compar- 
atively small, is the best ordered and most 
intelligent work in Spain. Nota day passes 
but new faces appear, and ever after continue 
to appear as constant attendants, desirous to 
be built up in this most holy faith. My ex- 
perienee after laboring thus far here, is that 
mere evangelizing, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, that is, preaching Christ to 
miscellaneous audience, most of: whom you 
never see twice, is a work without solid 
foundation. The true course to pursue is to 
form a church, instruct the members in Chris- 
tianity, its duties, obligations and laws, build- 
ing them up and treating them as a peculiar 
people, widely different from the stranger 
that just comes in to see what ‘‘this” is like, 
and then go away unmoved, My favorite 
work now is, by God’s Spirit, to make disci- 
ples and train them, and I believe I have 
God's Word with me. 


TRIUMPHING IN CHRIST. 


Yesterday, Sunday, was a delightful day to 
me. In the afternoon, after Sabbath school, 
I was called to see a brother stricken with 


paralysis. One half his body was useless, 
I took three children from the Sabbath schoo] 
with me to sing, and called on the sick man, 
He was radiant with joy, speechless though 
he was; his face shone with the light beam- 
ing within. We gathered around his bed, 
and sang a beautiful hymn, which I translated 
a year ago, the chorus being 
“We'll be there, we’ll be there. 
Palms of victory, 
Crowns of glory, 


We shall wear, 
In that beautiful world on high.” 


After reading a chapter, commenting a few 
words, and a prayer, the poor man made a 
motion which I could not comprehend, but 
which his son said expressed a desire to shake 
my hand and thank me. While we were 
singing that solemn hymn, tears coursed 
down his cheeks, and that look,—O, I shall 
never forget it,—so tender, so full of ‘‘glory,” 
—I can express it no better.—so beaming 
with the process of sanctification, rapidly go- 
ing on in his soul. This is his constant state, 
and is the talk of the Christians over the 
whole ward. 


HISTORY OF THE CONVERT. 


He has an interesting family of six grown 
up sons and daughters, all of whom I shall 
bury in baptism in a few days, if God will. 

Now study this case, which is one of many. 
That man came into the chapel months ago 


and paid the closest attention. As regularly 
as Sunday came, he was in his seat. At last, 
one Wednesday night, at a church meeting, 
in August, I was explaining how none but 
believers ought to be baptized, which I had 
made very clear, I believe, judging by the 
countenances of my audience when suddenly 
this man came forward and asked if he might 
put a question, ‘Yes,’ I said. ‘Then what 
becomes of children?” said he. ‘‘O,” said I, 
‘God saves them through Christ, if they die 
before reaching the age of comprehension.” 
The poor man burst out with his heart full. 
“Ah, now I see, it’s all clear, I believe ;” and 
in due time he was put on probation of two 
weeks as a candidate forimmersion. So now 
his whole family, wife and- six children, the 
youngest at sixteen, are all coming in. 
HOUSEHOLD BAPTISMS. 


I have baptized many ‘households here, 
some of which contained infants. But Iam 
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amused that our people don’t think to speak 
of the infants, when they say, ‘‘There goes 
another household. to the river.” To-day 
more than eight grown people have called at 
the chapel, my porter told me, to ask when 
the church meeting occurs for the reception of 
candidates. Some of them were very ‘‘guapo” 
he said, by which he meant they were gen- 
teel looking people. 

O, this is God’s work, and little by little He 
will develop it; for the increase is decidedly 
healthy. 

May God bless you and yours, who are so 
promptly staying up my hands in this blessed 
work. 

A WIDE FIELD. 

29.—I thank God and my brethren for the 
prospects I cherish of being able to plant firmly 
in this peninsula a truly evangelical work. The 
field is vast, and there are many adversaries ; 
but Itrust ina few years we may all look back 
onarich harvest. I rejoice in the appointment 
of Mr. Terry, and desire to express my sincere 
gratitude to the brethren of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board for their kind interest in this 
work and country, and for the promptness 


with which they have occupied this opening. 
SPANISH PREACHERS. 


I shall soon have one or two new Spanish 
preachers. I have them on trial. When Mr. 
Terry comes, we shall move faster, as I am a 
little slow these days, because I want to be 
sure before going ahead. The evil is, all na- 
tives regard this religious movement as a 
“Cosa de los estrangeros”—a foreign matter, 
and do not enter into it as you would expect. 
We have got to exercise long patience, for 
this people wakes up hard; but bye and bye 
they will be awake and do exploits. Let us 


labor now, might and main, to show them 
that our Baptist principles are, alone of all 
Protestant ones, those that can cope success- 
fully with Catholicism. 


THE CONSISTENT SECTS. 


Now it is evident here, who are the only two 
consistent ‘‘sects,” the Romanists and the 
Baptists, and that we are ‘dead set” against 
the former in our principles and practice, and 
the only ones who can successfully (in the 
long run) gain a great moral victory. But 
this struggle must be carried on for the pres- 
ent by foreigners, who know their business 
and who have none of the rust of false doc- 
trine and superstition clinging to them. 


BAPTISM AND COMMUNION. 


Nov. 15.—On the first Sabbath of this 
month we had occasion to use our new bap- 
tistery, and it worked finely, to the delight of 
all. At the communion in the evening, Iam 
proud to say (for it results from discipline,) 
every member of my church was in his or her 
place, together with some Baptist visitors. I 
conduct now every thing just as in America, 
first reading the covenant, to which all assent, 
and then giving the ‘‘diestras de compaiiia,” 
or right hand of fellowship, to new members. 
After the communion, the deacons pass around 
the plates for the collection for the poor of the 
church, a novel feature here, where custom 
is, as in Paris, to drop offerings into the poor 
box at the door. But I judge that this people 
can do no better than follow us in America, 
And so they do. 

Our collection on that occasion was 31 reals 
—$1.50—in ochavos and other small money, 
which the creasurer took charge of with the 
air of a bank-president. 


RECENT MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In Rangoon, Dr. Wade is revising his com- 
mentary on Isaiah, prepared when he was in 
charge of the Karen Theological Seminary. 
He is also laboring on his Anglo-Karen dic- 
tionary, which will prove a valuable help, 
when it is completed, to future laborers. 

Mr. Cross, at Toungoo, has completed his 
revision of the New Testament in Karen as 
far as the epistle to the Ephesians. This is to 
be a Reference Testament, and will be of great 


interest and value to the people. 

Miss Adams has commenced a very prom- 
ising school at Henthada. Mrs. VanMeter 
carries forward her work at Bassein with 
much wisdom and efficiency. Her school num- 
bers 50 pupils. She has just heard of the de- 
cease of her husband, and implores the Com- 
mittee to send another laborer to that field, as 
soon as the right one can be found. 

At Nowgong, in Assam, companies of in- 
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teresting natives often visit the bungalow to 
hear the preaching of the gospel, besides at- 
tending the services on the Sabbath. Under 
Dr. Bronson some of the more advanced pu- 
pils receive daily instructions in the Bible, 
with reference to their future employment as 
preachers to their countrymen. 

Many of the important books and tracts, 
formerly prepared for the mission, are now 
out of print, and greatly needed for the schools 
and among the people. Among the natives 
of the more thoughtful class, there is visible 
an earnest yearning for a religion better 
adapted to the wants of human nature than 
the superstitions of the country. 

_ A letter from Mr. Stoddard, in regard to his 
work among the Garos, indicates the prosper- 
ity of the mission, and gives the encouraging 
information that the British Commissioner fa- 
vors the work, and that the government is rea- 
dy to advance its interests. 

Mr. Ashmore, of China, remarks that he has 
a promising class of young men in training 
for the ministry, some of whom have attained 
so complete a mas ory of the Bible, that they 
can turn to any incident they wish to find with- 
out serious hesitation. The truth in various 
places in China seems to be gaining a stronger 
hold than ever upon the people. 

Dr. Dean has lately visited his old station 
at Hongkong, and finds the cause prospering 
under a native assistant. 

The prospects of the mission at Ningpo are 
encouraging,and call for new gratitude and in- 
creased endeavor. 

The mission to the Teloogoos is still the 
scene of wonderful displays of Divine mercy. 
Mr. Clough lately baptized 38 on a single 


tour. Mr. Timpany baptized 12, and many 
more were expected to visit the station to be 
baptized. There is a loud call for more labor- 
ers to aid in reaping the spiritual harvest. 
Mr. Timpany says, ‘‘O American Baptists, 
men! men! Send us men! Out of your thou- 
sands, are there not two tobe spared for your 
workand the Master's harvest among this great 
heathen, but awaking, nation?” See p. 50 

One of the missionaries in Africa, Rev. J. 
H. Chavers, died Oct. 27, 1870, after a brief 
illness. He wasa good man and leaves be- 
hind him an excellent record. 

The news from Spain is of the most cheer- 
ing character. A Spanish preacher,— and the 
most eloquent preacher in Spain,—has become 
fully convinced of the truth of Baptist senti- 
ments, and is about to be baptized. He is 
laboring in Madrid under the direction of Mr. 
Knapp. <A young man of talent and promise 
has recently come from one of the Provinces, 
and applied for baptism, who reports that 500 
believers in that region are waiting to receive 
the ordinance. Letters are frequently received 
from various quarters, making inquiries in re- 
gard to Baptist views. Mr. Terry, who has 
by this time joined the mission, will find his 
hands full of work. 

In Sweden, the work moves forward with 
continued encouragement. In Finland and 
Norway new doors are opened and members 
are coming into the churches. At Stockholm, 
the Sabbath school numbers 380, and the meet- 
ings are well attended. We regret to be 
obliged to state that in October last Mr. Wi- 
berg accidentally had a fall, injuring his knee, 
and it is feared that he will be confined for the 
winter. 


NOTES AND 
OUR IMPROVEMENTS. 

In making improvements, things generally 
become worse before they are better. We 
notice this in the repairing of houses and 
streets. Our regenerated country is another 
example. We do not claim our Magazine to 
be entirely an exception to this general rule. 

Our type-setters have given only a number, 
in one instance, where we were entitled to a 
volume. But as if partly to amend for this 
great deficiency, they treat us to a new ver- 
sion of Dr. Wayland, on the design of mis- 


COMMENTS. 
sions, making him give us a view in Califor- 
nia, instead of one among the Hottentots of 
South Africa. Our printer has advanced 
a cut from where it illustrated an important 
subject to where it appears as dragged in to 
fill up. We do not accuse the printer of 
doing this himself. There is generally an un- 
namable suspicious fellow in a printing of- 
fice, who is none too good for just such mis- 
chief. 

In seeking paper of a size sufficient for 
enlarged pages, we were obliged to take some 
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of an inferior quality, or to make an ap- 
pearance in our new suit the first time as a 
tardy teacher. We provided for our Maga- 
zine a new outside garment, but like the right- 
eousness of the human sinner, it was a little 
too narrow to wrap itself in. 

We confess to some short comings. A per- 
son who was once accused of being a bad man 
because he stole, lied, &c., replied, ‘‘But just 
think of all the crimes I haven't committed.” 
So we say to any who may be disposed to be 
uncharitable towards us, remember the fail- 
ings we are not guilty of. 

But notwithstanding all this, in the estima- 
tion of the people ‘‘our failings lean to virtue’s 
side.” The piles of letters, with the names of 
new subscribers, contain the evidences on 
every hand that the Magazine is now read— 
that it is known to contain interesting and val- 
uable articles not found in other Periodicals— 
that it opens new mouths at our monthly con- 
certs, and is the subject of common conversa- 
tion in the family circle. 


THE STORY OF OUR MISSIONS. 


We call special attention to this instructive 
and exceedingly entertaining serial, begun in 
the February number of the Baptist Missiona- 
ry Magazine. While unlimited latitude is giv- 
en to the imagination, in the selection of the 
persons and scenery where the story is narra- 
ted, yet our author is scrupulously exact 
and truthful in all the incidents and facts which 
make up the narrative. The fictitious char- 
actars are introduced as characters, instead of 
making them mere names to hang a conversa- 
tion upon, so as to attract the attention of that 
large class of young Christians who read noth- 
ing but stories. By means of these characters, 
our historian expects in the briefest way to 
illustrate that the work of missions is a work 
not for mere enthusiasts, but for earnest, prac- 
tical minds ; that the cultivation of a missiona- 
IY spirit in the young, is one of the surest ways 
to promote the growth of Christian character 
where it exists, and to plant the seeds of it, 
where it does not; and that it is an educator 
for every practical Christian work at home. 


A SURVEY OF OUR MISSIONS. 
On the cover of the February number of 


the Magazine will be found a key to our 
new missionary map. It contains the names 
of all our Asiatic missions and missionaries 
with the number of native preachers and as- 
sistants, churches, church members, schools, 
and pupils, with some specialties relating to 
each mission, 

Success has attended our labors during the 
last year in every direction. The movement 
among the Garos where 100 have been bap- 
tized, gives indication of the largest promise. 
The marked progress among the Karens has 
not abated, while the ingatherings among the 
Teloogoos of 1000 converts exceed by far all 
former harvests among that people. Even in 
China, our missionaries have baptized 100 con- 
verts. 

Our Swedish missionaries are extending 
their work into the regions beyond, so that Fin- 
land is becoming a field exceedingly inviting 
and fruitful. The work in Africa is steadily 
progressing. Spain just now presents aspects 
of peculiar interest. The work is bursting 
out in such proportions there, as to be beyond 
our ability to grasp it. Br. Knapp writes that 
a very efficient evangelical preacher is about 
to be baptized, who will probably lead 500 be- 
lievers into our ranks. He says the most pop- 
ular evangelical preacher in all Spain has al- 
so adopted our principles and is waiting for us 
to adopt him. 

Thus in all our missionary field, the reapers 
are thrusting their sickles into the harvests, 
which are promising and abundant. 


MISSIONS OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

Forty-five native preachers have completed 
their preparatory theological studies during 
the last year, and about as many are now be- 
ing trained for preaching and missionary 
work there as in our country. The contribu- 
tions for missionary work from native Chris- 
tians in all their mission fields amounted to 
$60,000 in gold, while 1,580 converts have 
been added to their churches, making a mem- 
bership of 23,718, in all. 

They have 14 missions and 592 stations and 
outstations. The laborers sent from this coun- 


try, including women and physicians, num- 
ber 351, while native preachers and assistants, 
if added, swell the number to 1,372. They 
have 15 Trainiug aod Theological schools, 481 
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Common and Boarding schools, with 14,410 
pupils pursuing their educational course pre- 
paratory for future work. 


A ROMISH BISHOP ON PROTESTANT CON- 
SISTENCY. 


The great principle announced by Chilling- 
worth, that ‘‘the Bible and the Bible only, is 
the religion of Protestants,” received a severe 
thrust a few weeks since, by a Roman Catho- 
lic Cardinal in Spain. But he found in br. 
Knapp, our missionary in Madrid, an opponent 
such as he did not expect. 

Br. Knapp says, ‘*The Cardinal Archbishop 
of Santiago lately did usa good turn, for 
which he deserves a vote of thanks. He is- 
sued a brochure (pamphlet), warning the peo- 
ple against the virus of the foreign religion. 
‘When any Protestant,’ said he to the faithful, 
‘offers you a book of devotion and exalts the 
Bible to the stars, at the same time opposing the 
true Faithand Christian practices, onthe ground 
that they are without Scripture warrant, tell 
himto point out in his Bible where Infant 
Baptism is enjoined, either by precept or ex- 
ample, A THING WHICH THEY PRACTISE AS 
WELL As 

“TI availed myself of this effusion,” says br. 
Knapp, ‘‘to adorn the cover of a tract of thirty 
pages on Christian Baptism, which I printed 
in a large edition, and sent over the land on 
the heel of the Archbishop's letter, having 
first presented His Eminence with a copy.” 

Catholics in Spain are now learning from 
our missionaries that there are Protestants 
who are consistent, with the principle referred 
to, who reject infant baptism, because it is 
not enjoined in Scripture. , 


THE COMMUNION QUESTION. 

At the last meeting of the Penn. Bap. Gen. 
Asso., that body, on motion of Rev. J. 
Wheaton Smith, D.D., unanimously passed 
the following : 

Whereas the sprinkling of infants under 
the guise of Christian baptism is a practice 
unknown to the Scriptures, as is now conced- 
ed by the ablest scholarship of its friends, 
therefore ; 


Resolved, That this practice is no longer de- 
fensible at the bar of the great Protestant prin- 
ciple expressed by Chillingworth—‘‘The Bi- 
ble and the Bible only is the religion of Prot- 


estants ;” and that, as, in the order of the Mas- 
ter’s teaching, belief and baptism are indis- 
solubly joined, and that as in the precepts 
and practice of apostolic times we find noth- 
ing interpolated between them; we do not as 
Baptists aspire to a charity which passes the 
charity of Inspiration, but patiently await the 
baptism of our brethren of whatever name, 
before inviting them to participate at the table 
of the Lord. 


GIRL MURDER IN INDIA. 

In 1856 an inquiry was instituted in India 
with reference to female infanticide. 26 vil- 
lages contained not a single girl over six 
years of age, and 30 villages contained only 
37 girls. Within a few years, the Lieut. 
Governor of the North Western Provinces vis- 
ited 10 villages, where there was only one 
girl in all. In 27 villages there were only 23 
girls, and in 9 other villages only 7 girls. 
The conclusion is that there continues to be an 
immense slaughter of female children in hea- 
then India. People obtain wives by kidnap- 
ping from other countries. 


KNOWLEDGE ESSENTIAL TO CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. 


Missionary McLaurin says, ‘‘I used to specu- 
late as to how much Divine truth a man would 
have to know, before he could become a Christ- 
ian. India and the Teloogoos have settled it. 
A man must know himself a sinner, and Je- 
sus a Saviour; that is all.” 


CHRIST MAKING FIGURES. 
Anaged minister noted for his liberality, 
said recently, when a contribution was about 
to be made, ‘“‘When I am about to subscribe 
anything for Christ, I always feel as though I 
would like to have Him make the figures for 
me.” 


INABILITY VS. ABILITY. 

A man being asked for five dollars for a 
worthy object of benevolence, replied, “0, 
Icant! Ihave had $100,000 lying in bank 
several months, without drawing interest. 
He could not perceive that out of his own 
mouth he was condemned as an idolator. 


LOYALTY OF GERMAN BAPTISTS. 
In the times of the persecution of the Bap- 
tists in Germany, a senator of Hamburg said 
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to Mr. Oncken, that he would oppose him as 
jong as he could move his little finger. Mr. 
Oncken replied that it would be labor lost. The 
senator answered, ‘Well, it shall not be my 
fault.” Thirty years afterwards the same man 
said to br. Oncken, ‘The Baptists are the most 
faithful subjects the Government can rely on ; 
and if all the people were Baptists, govern- 
ment would be a lighter task.” 


MISSIONS IN CHINA NO FAILURE. 

While the number of converts to Christian- 
ity in China for the first thirty-flve years of 
missionary labor were only about 300, now the 
progress is so marked, that there are over 7,000 
converts, and 400 native preachers in that hea- 
then country. If the work progresses for the 
next thirty years, as it has for the past three 
years, the converts will then number 2,000,000, 
The article by Missionary Knowlton, on an- 
other page, from which we gather these facts, 
on pioneer work in China, and how war op- 
ened her ports to the missionaries, etc., is well 
worth a careful perusal. 


JAPAN AS IT NOW APPEARS. 

The correspondence from Japan in this num- 
ber of the Magazine is very instructive and 
amusing. It gives such an insight into the do- 
mestic affairs of the island, that one can almost 
imagine he is travelling with Dr. Dean and 


witnessing with him the strange scenes in that 
hitherto unknown country, now in a transi- 
tion state. 


THE GODS OF OUR SAXON ANCESTORS. 

We havea picture of the gods which our 
heathen fathers honored in giving names to 
the days of the week, with an article on this 
subject, which is unavoidably delayed till the 
March number of the Magazine. 


NEW PREMIUMS. 

Some persons have raised clubs for our 
Magazine, so large as to entitle them to all the 
premiums we have offered, and they are will- 
ing and able to obtain more subscribers on 
similar terms. To such we say, ‘go ahead” 
and obtain all you can. We are correspond- 
ing with the Publishers of our standard mis- 
sionary works, to ascertain on what terms we 
can furnish new premiums, and shall be ready 
to accommodate you to any extent to which 
you may become entitled. One new sub- 
seriber with, one dollar, entitles you to a beau- 
tiful steel engraving, the likeness of Wm. Ca- 
rey and his interpreter, with your next Maga- 
zine. 


REFLEX INFLUENCE. 
A single Baptist church in Germany has 
given to this country 146 of its members. 


DENOMINATIONAL RECORD. 


The District Secretaries of the Am. Bap. Miss. Union are expected to compile the matter for this department, 
They have rare facilities for doing this work completely and correctly. Persons interested are particularly requested 
to notice omissions and report accordingly to our District Secretaries, in their respective fields. 

N.B. Write exactly in the order of similar records, in this department, on paper blank on the opposite side, so 
that the slips can be cut off with dispatch, and filed alphabetically. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED, 
Place. 
Teral, Mo. 5 mem. 
New Liberty, Mo. 
Franklin, Phila., Pa. 
Osborn, Mo. 14 mem. 


CHURCH EDIFICES DEDICATED. 
Place, 


Cambridge., Mass. 
Bethel ch. Allen Co., Ind. 
Camp Washington, O. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Otter Creek, Ill. 
Livonia Station, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, lowa. 
Maquoketa, Lowa. 
Rantoul, Il. 
Tama city, Lowa. 
DesMoines, lowa. 
Geauga, O. 
53d. tt. New York. 
Eigh mile Grove, Neb. 
urke, Vt. 


So. Dennisville. N. J. 
West Troy, N. Y. 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Wallingford, Con. 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Mononghela, Pa. 
Hubbard, O. 
ORDINATION OF MINISTERS. 

Place. 
Cedar Creek, Tex. 
Shediac, N. B. 
New Woodstock, N. J. 
Dallas Co., Ark. 
Geneva, Min. 
Richmond, lowa, 
Damariscotta, Me. 
Farmington, Minn, 
Neosho Co., Kan. 
Centre Lisle. N. Y. 
Pewaukee, Wis. 
New Salem, Mo. 
Napierville, Il. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Benton Centre, Pa. 
Pleasant Hill, Lowa. 


5,092 
21,000 
50,000 
36.000 

2,000 


Names. 


Bassel, B. J. 
Beattie, Frank 
Bently, P. C. 
Copeland, J. P. 
Corbron, Adolph 
Cramblett, 8. M. 
Crocker, Henry 
Cummings, M.C. 
Davis, B. N. L. 
Dean, Gardner 
Drake, Daniel C. H. 
Hampton, T. T. 
Hicks, E. W. 
Millard, A. A. 
Millard, H. J. 
Moore, Daniel, 


| 
Time. 
Noy. 19. 
Noy. 
Dec. 8. 
Dec. 19. 
rn 
Cost. Oct. 22. 
Sept. 29. $125,000 Dec. 13. 
Oct. 20. Dee. 1. 
| Nov. 27. Nov. 16. 
Nov. 29. 28.000 | Nov. 2. 
Nov. 30. 8,000 Dee. 
Dec. 1. 6,800 | Nov. 22. 
Dec. 4. 2,000 | 
Dec. 4. Sept. 4. 
Dec. 4. 4.000 | Dec. 22. 
Dec. 4. 6.500 | Dec. 29. 
Dec. 10. 25,000 Nov. 26. 
Dee. 14. Dec. 16, 
Dee. 14—18 90.090 | Nov. 22, 
| Dee. 1%. 2,099 Dec. 8. 
Dec. 22. Dec, 24. 
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Edin, Shaffer 
Sakellarius, D. Z. 
Shermer, Ww illiam H. 
Sly, Samuel 


Union, N. J. 
Athens, Greece. 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
Glendale, Ind. 


Harris, J. M. 
Hill, Freedom 
Howard, M. 
Hurlbutt, W. H. 


Rome, N. Y. 
Illinois, 
St. Armaud, Can. 


Lockport, N.Y. 
Chester, Minn. 
White Hail, Mich, 


Thompson, W. G. 
Vardiman, William 


Ripley. Miss. 
No. Benson, Ky. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 


Names. 


Allen, William 
Brown, Parley, 
Cornelius. Sam. D. D.Lapeer, Mich. 
Davis, Henry D. D. Danville, Il. 
Drury, Asa, D. D. 
Eastman, Onesta, 
Elliot, Charles, 


Place. 


Walworth. N. 
Etna, N. Y. 


Gooderhain, Toronto, C. W. 
Shelbyv Ky. 


Harris, Geo. 
Harrison, 
Howard, 
Hubbard, John, jr., 
Paulin, Wm. 


Bristol, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Biddeford, Me. 
Nanuet, N. Y. 


Lauderdale, Miss. 
Jefferson Co., N. 


St. Anthony, Minn. 


Remington, Chas. A.,Fitchburg. Ms., 


Riddell, M.S., D. D. 
Sackett, J. b. 
Swick, B. R. 


Ottawa. Kan. 


Manchester. 


VanMeter, Henry L. Mottville, N. if 


Vary, Willett 
White, Sampson 
Wilson, Adam, D.D. Waterville. 


Harrisburg, N 


No. Madison, he 


. Y. 


Lynehburg, Vv a. 
Me. 


REMOVAL OF MINISTERS. 


Name. Whence. 
Abbot, 8. G. 


Where. 
Lebanon. N. H. 


Adams, Geo. M. Chicago, Th. Sem. Ft. Madison, Iowa, 


Anderson, E. C 
Ballentine, C. D. 
Bancroft, N. D. 
Baskwell —— 
Bacon, C. L. 
Bartlett, G. M. 
Batson, W. H. 
Beardsley, E. 
Bland, F. D. 
Breaker, J. M.C. 
Briggs. W. A. 
Bronson, J. J. 
Burton, N. T. 
Campbell, T. P. 
Chase, L. 
Chipman, A. 
Clarke, C. W. 
Clouse, D. L. 
Cole, Gideon 
Cooke, C. A. 
Cooley, D. H. 
Corbett, R. 
Damm, C. 
Daniels, J. W. 
Downer, J. R. 
Frost. 8. T. 
Gessner. Jacob 
Groat, E. 
Graves, A. C 
Hammond, Ww. H.Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Haradon, J.S.  Gofistown, N. H. 


Oregon, 

Maine. 

Worth, Mich. 
Swanzey, Mass. 
Townsend, N. Y. 


Rushford, Wis. 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 
Peru, Ind. 
Liberty, Mo. 
Adams, Ms. 
Nantucket, Ms. 


So. Bend, Ind. 
Red Bank. N. J. 
Warsaw, Ind. 
Weymouth, Ms. 
Fiskdale, Ms. 


Monterey, N. Y. 


Solomon, Kan. 
Passumpsic, Vt. 


Murillville, Mich. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hightstown, N. J. 


San Jose, Cal. 
Sanbornton, N. H. 
Alaska, Mich. 

So. Yarmouth. Ms. 
Big Flatts, N. Y. 


Livermore FallsMe.Bath, Me. 


Plainview, Minn. 
Ea. Tawas, Mich. 
Lockland, O. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Homer. 

Berlin, Minn, 
Davenport, lowa 
New Albany. Ind. 
No. Attleboro’ Ms. 
Sydney, C. B. 
Galva, Ill. 
Plainfield, 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Wales, Ms. 


Cedar Rapids, TowaC: anton, Ill. 


Bradford, N. Y. 


St. Joseph’ 3, Mich.New York city 


Omaha, Neb. 
Kirkwood,Mo. 
Lurke, Vt. 

Mt. Salem. N. J. 
Macomb, Mich. 


Stamp. Ground. Ky,Manchester, N. H 


Bergen, N. J. 
Groton Junct’n,Ms 


W. Andover, O.  W. Springtield, Pa, 
Dover Plains, N, y, 


Princeton, Ill. 


Illsley, Silas New York, 
Ives. F. B. Tiskilwa, Tl. 
Jenebarger, J.W. Mt. Vernon, O. Lincoln, Ill. 
John, A. C. Kalamazoo, Mich. © oe, ill. 
Jones, A. B. E. Pharsalia, N, Y, 
Kelsay, R. b. Baltimore. Albany, N. Y. 
Kinne, N. Payson, Il. Pittstield, Il. 
Kling, W. H. W. Amesbury, Ms. Gt. Falls, N. H. 
Love, G. F. Newburg. N.Y. Deckertown, N. J, 
Mabie , J. T. Marshalltown, Ia. Rock Island, Il. 
Met ‘arthy, F. Middletown, N. Y.Chicago, Il. 
McKee, W. Owen Sound, Ont. Columbia, 0. 
McKinney, W. H.W. Salem, Pa. Greenville, Pa, 
Merriam, T. F. Chicago, Th. Sem. McLean, Il. 
Page, E. H. So. Groton, Ms. Madison, Wis. 
Parker, Josiah Hubbard, O. Lesuer, Minn. 
Perry J. M. Greenville, Pa. Milesburg, Pa. 
Pickett, M. Aztalan, Wis. Beloit, Wis. 
Pratt, A. Sigourney, Iowa. So. English. Towa. 
Read, H. W. Falls ch., Va. Washington, D.C. 
Reeves, D.M. Tarrytown, N. Y. Bowd.Sq., Boston, 
Rice, S. C. Aztalan, Wis. Clarinda, Iowa 
Robertson, T. N. Freelandsville, Ind.Carlisle, Ind. 
Robey, G. Marion co.,Mo, Shelbina, Mo. 
Rowland, A. J. Cincinnati. O. Pittsburg, Va. 
Shanafelt, J. R.  Vittston, Pa. Vella. Iowa. 
Shepard, W.C.  Wasioja, Minn. Granville, O. 
Skinner, T. E. Nashville, Tenn. Columbus, Ga. 
Sherman, T. H. Nora Springs, Ia. Burnett Stat., Wis. 
Snow, C. A. Fall River, Ms. So. Abington, Ms. 
Stone, O. B. LaFayette, Ind. Rockford, IIL. 
Swift. J. W. O'Fallon, Ill. Butler, Mo. 
Switzer, C. J. Lockport, Il. 
Wallace, J.M. Volga, Ind. Columbus, Ind. 
Watson, D. 8. ‘Pittsfield, Mass. San Francisco, Cal. 
Wilkinson, A. L. Rockton, IIL. Elkhorn. Wis. 
Woodson, M. England, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Wright, J. No. Camden, O. Mechanicsburg, 0. 


ADDRESS OF RETURNED MISSIONARIES. 


Bixby. Rev. M. H. and wife, 306 Cranston St. Providence, 
Lrayton, Rev. D. L. and wife. 57 Willow St. Providence. 
Danforth, Mrs. F. A.55 Herman St. Germantown. Pa. 
Johnson, Rev. J. W. and wife, 1504 Ridge Av.. Phila. 
Kineaid, Rev. E. and wife, 1735 Park Ave., Phila. 
Knowlton, Rev. M. J. and wife, 1023 Girard Ave., Phila. 
tose. Rev. A. T. and wife, 57 Willow st. Providence. 
Thomas, Mrs. C. B. 12 Bedford Street, Boston. 
Ward, Rey. Wm. and wife, Beverly, N. J. 


KARENS RECEIVING EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


Whence. Where. 


Henthada Middleboro, Mass. 
Bassein Chicago, Ml. 
Bassein Washington, D. C 
Shwaygyeen Hamilton, N. Y. 
Rangoon Kalamazoo, Mich 
Bassein Hamilton, N. Y. 
Shwaygyeen Hamilton. 4 
Bassein tochester N. 
Bassein Hauilton, N. 


Names. 
Ah-Brah 
Bo-ga-nau 
Edwin 
Kah-cher 
Myat-Kyau 
Myat-sah 
DPah-Ko-too 
Than-byah 
Yah-bah 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN DECEMBER, 1870: 


MAINE, 
Calais, Samuel Kelley, ow. 
Ongole, India, 


$220.15. 
sup. of Theo. sch., 


Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. Soc., Mrs. E. 


A. Richardson tr.. 


Jefferson, ch.5; Corinna, David Stewart 3; Et- 


na, ch. 7; East Harrington, ch.5; 
Washington Asso., per Rev 
Livermore Falls, ch. 30 in gold, 
Ea. Winthrop. ch., tow. 
Rey. A. Bunker, 
donas. to const. 


A. Moor tr. 


ist ch... 8. S., 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $81.46. 
Conway, Miss Hannah Seavey, for the Shan Mis- 


sion, 12.35; 


. A. P. Mason, 


sup. of nat. pr., care 
Toungoo. Burmah, 
aura A. Parlin H. L. 


& with 


Exeter, Elm st. ch., to be ex- 


pended in care of Rey. J. N. Cushing, Ran- 


goon, Burmah, 20; 


Henniker. Mrs. Silas Colby 
Fisherville. 1st ch., bal., N. H. Allen tr., 
Coll. per Rey. James French, Dist. Sec., Exeter, 


ch. 
VERMONT. $104.85. 
Burlington, 1st ch., M. Davis tr., 
Windsor. ch., mon. cen. coll. 20; Bellows Falls, 
ch. 5; West Wardsboro’, ch, 17.10; 
MASSACHUSETTS. $1044.66. 
Boston. a friend 12.50; Union Temple ch.. 
the baptistery of the Ba ». ch. Madrid, Spain, 
50: Warren Ay. ch.. J. E. Daniels tr., 80.93; 
Needham, ch., Capt. W. H. ‘Norton 1; Low ell, 
1st ch., J. A. Brabrook tr.,25: Worcester, Ist 
ch.. G. W. Rugg tr., 39.45 ; Wenham, ch. 4; 
So. Adams, ch. 25; Somerville, M. A. S. 24; 
Chelmsford, 1st ch., Karen Miss. Soc., Mrs. B. 
J. Spaulding tr., 20; Chelmsford, ch., 
Martha Dudley, for the Spanish Miss., 5; 


for 


| 
Dec. 1. 
May. 20. 
Dec. 8. 
Nov. 13. 
Dec. 1. 
Nov. 3. 75. 
Mar.i7. 8&2. 
July, 9. 77. 
Aug. 21. 70. 
July. 63. 
Aug. 5. 51. 
Nov. 23. 63. 
Dec. 28. 77. 
Dec. 10. | 
Mar. 15. 50. 
May 5. 77. | 
Feb. 11. 55. 
Dec. 21. 
Feb. 1. 
Dec. 24. 
Aug. 24. 62. 
Aug. 16. 46. 
Aug. 1. 43. 
Jan. 16. 77. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
30 00 
| 24 11 
12 00 
20 
25 00 42 10 
33 15 | 
| 143 43 
75 00 
25 00 | 
69 
: | 49 0 
Fg 32 35 25 08 
j 


DONATIONS. 


‘ewton Centre, Soc. of Miss. Inquiry of New- 

“ Theo. Inst., F. H. Eveleth tr., 

Braintree, Washington St. ch. 14; Brookline, 
ch., mon. con. coll., Dea. Geo. Brooks tr., 172.- 
38; South Sudbury, Stephen Moore 6.50; 

Framingham, ist ch., W. Nixon tr., of wh. 1 is 
for the Spanish Miss., & 25 fr. Mrs. Calvin Ha- 
yen and Miss Sarah L. Haven for the chapel 
at Prome, Burmah, care Rey. E. O. Stevens, 

Westtield, ch. 14.50; Agawam, ch., 8. 5., of wh. 
18 is tow. sup. of pupil in Mrs. A. K. Scott’s 
sch., Nowgong, Assam, & 18 for do. in Miss 
R. Adams’ seh., Thongzai, Burmah, 36; 

Jamaica Plain, ch., B. F. Cutter tr., . 

Dover, ch., T. Bailey tr., 

RHODE ISLAND, $55.21. 

Coll. per Rev. James French, Dist. Sec., South 
Richmond, ch. 17.63; Providence, Cranston 
St. ch. 27.64; Exeter, ch. 6.44; Ist ch. 3.50 

CONNECTICUT, $608.66. 

Conn. Bap. State Convention, W. Griswold tr., 
Bloomfield, ch. 4,50; Hartford, 1st ch. 508.80; 
J. F. Phelps 10; A. A. Mills 5; Danbury, od 
ch. 62.56; 

Preston. ch., S. S., tow. sup. of heathen girl in 
Miss A. R. Gage’s sch., Bassein, Burmah, 

NEW YORK. $882.64. 

Brooklyn, Hanson Pl. ch., 8. 8., Judson Miss. 
Soc., tow. sup. of Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thong- 
zai, Burmah, J. L. Colby tr., 

Poughkeepsie, A. L. S., tow. sup. of Rev. M. 
Jameson, Bassein, Burmah, 

North Chili, Ff. M. Benjamin, to be expended 
in care of Mrs. H. L. Van Meter, for her 
sch., Bassein, Burmah, 

Chestertown, Robert & Ann Wood 1; Ballston 
Spa, M. M. Ingham 3; D. L. Ingham 1; 

Hannibal, ch. 

Busti & Portland, ch. 

Coll. per Rey. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Harmo- 
ny Asso., Westfield, ch., bal., 

Madison Asso., Cazenovia, ch., in part, 

Genesee Asso., Batavia, ch., bal., 50; Attica, 
ch. 9.45; 

Niagara Asso., West Somerset, ch., in part, 
16.66; Somerset, ch., in part, 2.56; 

Cayuga Asso., Auburn, ch. 

Wayne Asso., Butler & Savannah, ch., bal., 

Monroe Asso., Hamlin, ch. 24.35; Rochester, 
German ch. 10; Perrinton, ch. 7.50; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Hudson 
River No. Asso., Hoosick, ch. 42; Hoosick 
Falls, ch. 24.42; East Hillsdale, ch. 6; 

Southern N. Y. Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch.. bal., 11; 
alady friend, tow. sup. of Mrs. H. L. Van Me- 
ter, Bassein, Burmah, 10; New York, Jacob 
Hays, quar. payt. tow. sup. of Rev. J. R. 
Haswell, Maulmain, Burmah, 300; 

Long Island Asso., East Marian, ch., bal., 

Hudson Riv. Cent. Asso., Sing Sing, ch., in 
part, 59.10; a friend 1; Rhinebeck, ch. 26.50; 

NEW JERSEY, $439.65. 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Sussex 
Asso., Wantage, Ist ch., in part, 

East. N. J. Asso., Passaic, ch. 120; Ea. Orange, 
ch., 8. 8. 30; Hudson City, ch., in part, 83.25; 
West Hoboken, ch. 23.50; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Ham- 
monton, cli. 11.23; Cape May, Calvary ch. 9.25; 
Kingwood, ch. 17.90; Burlington, ch. 32.78; 
Mt. Holly, ch. 20; Pittsgrove, ch. 18.60; Bor- 
dentown, ch. 59 09; 

PENNSYLVANIA, $357.59. 

York, ch.. S. 8. 6.35; Bethany, Lois Torrey 3; 
Ann E. Torrey 3; Mrs. Ezra Brooks 2; 

Burrell. Peter Snively 4; South Auburn, Hul- 
dah Gregory 5; Hollidaysburg, Rev. A. K. 


Bell 1; 
Philadelphia, C. A. L., a monthly contribu- 
ti 


ion, 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Frank- 
ford, ch. 33.77; West Chester, ch., of wh. 30.48 
is fr. 8S. S., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Mrs. H. 
L. Van Meter, Bassein, Burmah, 53.18; Pe- 

uea, ch. 3; 1st German ch. Miss. 8S. 5. 4; 

It. Pleasant, ch. 3.25; Huntingdon, ch. 1; 
Gibson & Jackson, ch. 8.10; Sharpsburg, ch. 
9.11; Pottsville, ch., of wh. 25 is fr. 5.38., 
45; Ea. Smithfield, ch., of wh. 13.42 is fr. 
8. S., 54.33; Troy, ch. 13; Middletown, ch. 7; 
Wayne Asso., coll, 13.50; Pittston, ch. 35; 


VIRGINTA, $5.00. 

Hampton, Rev. Daniel Cumming 

TENNESSEE, $13.00. 

Memphis, Rev. S. G. Silliman 

OHIO, $237.89. 

Sandusky, Ist ch., S.8.3; Welsh Hills, S.S. 15; 
Greentield, ch., a member 1; 

Cheviot, of wh. 10 is fr. Mrs. Ann McFarlon, & 
4fr. her daughter, 

Downington, Rev. A. Stevens 1; Painesville, 
Ist ch. 9.95; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Mad 
River Asso., Honey Creek, ch. 10.03; Mt. Zion, 
ch. 240; Myrtle tree, ch. .64; A. Norman 5; 
Mt. Pleasant, ch. 1; 

Meigs Creek Asso., Beverly, ch., S.S.5; Davis 
Run, ch., 8S. 8.5; Muskingum Valley, ch., 
S.S. 1; Windsor, ch., 8.5. 8; Marietta, 1st 
ch. 30.16; 

Miami Union Asso., Dayton, German ch., S. S. 
14; Piqua, ch., 8. S. 30; Mrs. Davis, savings 
of her little boy, deceased, .31; Casstown. ch., 
8.8.10; Lisbon, ch., 8. 8., of wh. 3.50 is fr. 
Miss Charlotte Wragg’s infant class, 8 50; 
King’s Creek, ch.. in part, 22.25; Troy, ch. 4.90; 
Urbana, ch., in part, 15.25; Abbie Adams, 
a blind girl’s gift *50; 

Maumee Asso., West Barre, ch., 8. S. 

Portsmouth Asso., Portsmouth, ch., in part, 

INDIANA, $128.10. 

Manchester, Silas Wicks 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Bethel 
Asso.. Livonia, ch., of wh. 1.10 is fr. S.8., 

Currie’s Prairie Asso., New Harmony, ch., Miss 
M. M. Bettys, tow. sup. of pupil in Theo. sch., 
Rangoon, Burmah, care Rey. J. G. Binney, 
25; Union, ch. 5; 

Flat Rock Asso., Sand Creek, ch. 

Friendship Asso., Jefferson, ch. 

Northern Ind. Asso., South Bend, ch., S. S., 
tow. sup. of pupil in Mrs. A. K. Scott’s sch., 
Nowgong, Assam, 

Logansport Asso., Weasaw Creek, ch., S. S. 

ILLINOIS, $567.85. 

Henry, Frances J. Hoyt, for Mrs. HW. L.Van Me- 
ter’s sch., Bassein, Burmah, 

Bloomington, Sarah E. Wilson 

Belleville, Rev. T. J. Koetzly, to be expended 
in care of Rey. M. B. Comfort, Gowahati, 
Assam, 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bloomfield Asso., Goshen, ch., 5. 
S., tow. sup. of ministerial student in Mikir 
sch., Nowgong, Assam, care of Rev. M. Bron- 
son, 32.92; Olive Branch, ch. 10; 

a a Asso., Delavan, ch. 15; Towanda, 
ch. 8.70; 

Carroliton Asso., New Hope, ch., Rev. C. S. 
Scandreth 3.75; Otter Creek, ch., tow. outfit 
& passage of Rev. J. W. Terry to Spain, 26.45; 
Virden, ch., 8. 8., Miss L. Peabody’s class, 
tow. sup. of Pardasia in Mrs. J. E. Clough’s 
sch., Ongole, India, 5; 

Chicago Asso., Chicago, Swede ch. 15; Elgin, 
ch. 5. 8., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rey. ir J. 
Stoddard, Gowalpara, Assam, 56; 

Dixon Asso., York, ch., tow. sup. of Mrs. A. K,. 
Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, Ist ch., S. S., to be 
expended in care of Rev. M. Jameson. Bas- 
sein, Burmah, 42; Upper Alton, Mrs. Cole 25; 
Prof. Castle 5, & astudent 1, tow. sup. of Rev. 
J.W. Terry in Spain, 6; Shurtleff College, 
Miss. Soc., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Mrs. 
A. K. Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 9.80; 

Fox River Asso., Big Rock, ch., Henry Maltbie 
& wife 10; a little boy, to aid in translating 
the bible, .10; Joliet, ch. 34.70; 

Galesburg Asso., Victoria, Mrs. A. Fisher, tow. 
sup. of Mrs. A. K. Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 
Louisville Asso., Elliottstown, ch.4; Jackson 

Township, ch. 3.58; 

Ottowa Asso., Amboy ch., 8S. S., tow. sup. of 
Habe, nat. pr. care Mrs. A. K. Scott, Now- 
= . Assam, 25; Deer Park, ch., Rev. R. G. 

Jall3; Dea. Howland 1; 

Quincy Asso., Quincy, Vermont St. ch. 

Rock Island Asso., Geneseo, ch., bal. 

Rock River Asso., Belvidere, Ist ch.. J. S. 
Wheeler, tow. sup. of Garo pr., care Rey. 1. 
J. Stoddard, Gowalpara, Assam, 30; Marengo, 


Ba 
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3 7 58 
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18 00 
22 00 
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ch., Dr. J. Woodworth 5; 35 00 

Salem Asso., Oquaka, James Duke 5; Roseville, aan 
ch. 15; 

Springfield Asso., Pana, ch., tow. sup. of Rev. 

M. Jameson, Bassein, Burmah, 25; Taylors- 

ville, ch.. tow. sup. of Rev. J. W. Terry in 


Spain, 56 50; 
IOWA, $40.00. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Burlington Asso., Danville, ch., 
Edwin Cady, tow. sup. of ministerial student, 
eare Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole, India, 25; 
Rev. R. King & Mrs. E. Alter, 5 ea., 10; 25; 

“Iowa Valley Asso., Grundy Centre, ch., A. C. 


Brockwa 
MICHIGAN, $394.06. 

Brookside, ch. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Flint River Asso., Bay City, ch., 
in. part. 40 06; Portsmouth, ch., in part, tow. 
sup. of Rev. W. I. Knapp in Spain, 35.18; 

Grand River, Asso., Oaktield, 1st ch. ; 

Jackson Asso., Coll. at semi-annual meeting of 
Asso. 22; Grass Lake, ch. 21.60; Napoleon, 
ch. 2; Sandstone, ch. 15; 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Battle Creek, ch. 30.03 ; 
Kalamazoo, ist ch. 77.96: Marshall, ch., 
S. S., tow. sup. of ministerial student, care 
Rey. L. Jewett, Nellore, India, 25; 

Leuawee Asso., Hudson, ch., 8. S., tow. sup. of 
nat. pr., care Rev. J. F. Norris,! Tavoy, Bur- 
mah, 31; Monroe, ch., Mrs. M. L. Ives 10; 

Washtenaw Asso., Clinton, ch. 11.28; Moores- 
ville, ch., of wh, 3.85 is fr. Bible class, 20.35 ; 

MINNESOTA, $8.00. 

Coll. per Revs. J. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Minn. Cent. Asso., Owatonna, ch. 

WISCONSIN, $109.23. 

Appleton, B. B. Murch 

Coll. per Revs. J. M. Osgood & C.F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Janesville Asso., Newark, ch., 
Miss Sophia Whitman 

LaFayette Asso., Darlington, ch. 


Lake Shore Asso., Kenosha, ch. 6.15; Milwau- 
kee. Sycamore st. ch., S.S., tow. sup. of Geo. 
B. Davidson, student in Rev. J. E. Clongh’s 
sch., Ongole, India, 12.50; Racine, ch., tow. 
sup. of Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, As- 
sam, of wh. 20 in gold is fr. Mrs. M., 62.08; 

Winnebago Asso., Ripon, ch., S. S., tow. sup. 
of RKamkee, nat. pr., care Rev. I. J. Stoddard, 
Gowalpara, Assam, 

NEBRASKA, $10.00. 

Nebraska City, Chas. A. Howe 

CANADA, $66.38. 

Canada Bap. Convention, T. 8. Shenston, tr., 
A. W. Smith, tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rey. 
A. V.Timpany, Ramapatam, India, 60 in gold, 

INDIA, $1685.43. 

Coll. per Rey. A. V. Timpany, Madras, Geo. 
Stevens, for compound at Ramapatam, 482.95 ; 
Mr. Fox, 5.67; Mrs. E. Powell 11.36; Rama- 
patam, ch. 34.09; 

Nellore, ch., per Rev. L. Jewett, 

Ongole, coll. per Rev. J. E. Clough, Mr. Frank- 
lin 84.54; Madras, Aux. Bible Soe. 81.81; Run- 

jah 1.82; Ongole, ch. 59.09; C. Powell 62.27; 
J.C. Hugsdon 14.09; E. Marsden 31.36; Mis- 
cellaneous 10.91; 

Assam, Sibsagor, ch., of wh. 7.07 is fr. S., per 
Rey. E. W. Clark, 

Nowgong, fr. Eng. friends, per Mrs. A. K. Scott, 


534 07 
696 91 


345 89 


39 81 
68 75 
7074 31 
LEGACIES. 
Arlington, Mass., Thomas Shaw, per Fred’k L. 
Gould, Admr., 
Albany, N. Y., Mrs. Ann James, per A.B. Cap- 
well, Atty, in part, 


5000 00 
2000 00 


$14,074 31 
~ ations and Legacies from April 1 to Dec. 1, 
870, 


61,708 93 


Donations and Legacies fromApril 1, 1870, to 
Jan. 1, 1871, $75,783 24 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 
CLUB RATES FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


Ten eopies one year for $10, with the eleventh copy 
and Jubilee Volume FREE. 

Ten copies one year, for $10, with our Nrw MIssiIona- 
RY MAP FREE. 

Ten copies one year, for $10, with one copy for three 
years FREE. 

Ten copies for one year, $7.50, if sent TO ONE AD- 
DRESS. 

Five copies one year, for $5. with the sixth copy FREE. 

Four copies one year, for $4. with the fifth copy FREE, 
if sent TO ONE ADDRESS. 

Any person raising a club may retain all but 75 cents 
per copy for additional copies over ten. 

Any number of copies for two years will be considered 
equal to twice the number for one year, and in the same 
proportion for three or more years. 

Seven copies for one year for $7. and the Memoir of 
Gov. Geo. N. Briggs FREE. 

Four copies for one year for $4, and the Mem. of Geo. 
Dana Boardman, or Gammel’s History of Missions FREE. 


Three copies for one year for $3. and the Mem. of either 
Ann H. Judson or Henrietta Shook FREF. 

Two copies for one year for $2. andthe Mem. of Ko Tha 
Byu FREE. 


One copy for one year and a Steel engraving likeness of 
Wm. Cary FREE. 


A NEw MIssIONARY MAP, mounted and colored, show- 
ing the various stations now occupied in Burmah, Siam, 
China, Assam, and Hindustan, designed for use in Sun- 
day Schools, and Lecture Rooms, at the reduced price of 
$3., or FREE to any one who will send us $10. with ten 
subscribers for the BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 


THE MISSIONARY JUBILEE, an octavo volume of five 
hundred pages, containing the special papers presanted 
at the Jubilee meeting; sketches of the founders of our 
Foreign Mission organization and a biographical memo- 
randa of our missions, ete., price $2. postage included, or 
FREE to any one who willsend us $6. with six subscribers 
to the BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 
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| 
80 73 
19 00 
10 00 
35 00 
5 00 66 38 
2 60 
75 24 
|| 
60 60 
132 99 
41 00 
31 63 
8 00 
1 00 | 
6 50 


